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no one controls Castro. 


A STRONG MAN’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE, HAPPY ONE ... 
JULITO 26 Por Chago 
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TELE — DIRIGIDO 


President Ydfgoras Fuentes of Guatemala has no charismatic 
qualities for Fidel Castro’s newspaper REVOLUCION, which, 
punning on the word Teledirigido, depicts him as a puppet 
controlled electronically by Uncle Sam, an accusation Castro 
has made against many Latin American presidents. Presumably 
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This funny money is being circulated in Montevideo by the 
enemies of Benito Nardone, president of the colegiado, Uru- 
guay’s 9-man Swiss-style National Executive Council. Nardone, 
who signs the bill “Benitazo”(big shot Benito), is depicted 
as a gaucho strong-man who would destroy the constitution but 
who may have to resign because of the failure of his attempts 


to make the Uruguayan currency as strong as the dollar. 
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COMMENTARY 


Meditations on Maracay. A most remarkable inter-American gathering was 
held April 19-24 in the Venezuelan city of Maracay. The First Inter-American 
Conference for Democracy and Freedom had been held in Havana in 1950, when dic- 
tatorship was the rule rather than the exception in Latin America. Now, ten years 
later, with the support of President R6mulo Betancourt who, as an exile, had taken 
part in the Havana meeting, the Second Inter-American Conference for Democracy 
and Freedom was held with the avowed purpose of focusing the spotlight on the four 
remaining dictatorships of Latin America: those of the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Paraguay. 


It was an ecumenical meeting of the political leaders of Spanish America; 
Brazil was scarcely represented and, with the exception of Congressman Charles 
O. Porter, the U.S. delegation was not made up of active politicians. The Spanish 
Americans constituted a veritable Who's Who. From Chile, for example, came 
among others three of the four candidates in the last presidential election: Luis 
Bossay, Eduardo Frei Montalva, and Salvador Allende. The Paraguayans, all 
exiles, included Padre Ramén Talavera, who was a model of sanity and reason- 
ableness, despite the insidious propaganda of the Stroessner machine, which had 
sought to depict him as a madman. 


For a week some two hundred of the leading figures of the Americas dis- 
cussed the fate of the continent. What did the U.S. press report on this conference? 
Literally nothing. Here was one more proof, if it was needed, that the U.S. press, 
which presumably mirrors the mind of the U.S. public, has little serious interest 
in Latin America. It would behoove the so-called "free" press to realize that the 
world is scrutinizing it critically. While almost none of the delegates at Maracay 
approved the suppression of the "free" press in Cuba and of Castro's wild at- 
tacks on U.S. news agencies, the prevalent opinion was that "freedom of the press" 
really means "freedom for newspaper publishers," that these publishers belong 
like big businessmen to the power elite and reflect the interests of business, and 
that, whereas a few papers like the New York Times are institutions, most papers 
are basically commercial ventures. 


While there was general agreement among the Maracay delegates regarding 
the four remaining Latin American dictatorships, some aspects of the debates 
were unusual. They were held in an atmosphere of acute tension, since Castro 
Le6n had staged his ill-fated invasion attempt just as the conference was to start. 
This may have been an accident, or perhaps the mad soldier thought that the as- 
sembled delegates provided him with a superb captive audience to witness how he 
as a tropical St. George slew the Betancourt dragon. The response of all Venezuela 
in support of Betancourt was remarkable, and he emerged as a strong man--rather 
ironically, since one of his principal aims has been to destroy the Spanish American 
tradition of the caudillo. At the tumultuous opening session of the conference, held 
in the auditorium of the University of Caracas, the behavior of the small group of 
Communist students was revealing; led by a young man in a blue sweater who acted 


just like a cheer leader, they parroted him in a mechanical way and seemed to have 
no minds of their own. 


While a motion supporting the Cuban revolution was unanimously passed, 
Castro was the ghost in the closet and, whenever he threatened to emerge, the 
door was slammed tight. There were both Fidelistas and anti-Fidelistas among 
the Cuban delegates, and if they had been allowed to discuss the Cuban issue freely 
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the conference would probably have ended in chaos. Nothing would have been more 
pleasing to the four dictatorships on which the conference artillery was concentrated. 
However, it was a little ironic that the discussion at a conference dedicated to free- 
dom and democracy should have been curbed in so obvious a fashion. 


The Spanish Americans denounced Brazil as an imperialist power. The ob- 
vious support Brazil is giving the Stroessner dictatorship, and its patent desire to 
dominate from Brasflia the ring of surrounding countries, made Brazil seem like 
an overweening colossus in the midst of Latin America. However, most of the 
shafts were aimed at the United States. Denunciations of "imperialism" and 
"colonialism," without any analysis, aroused vigorous applause. Even the send- f 
ing of technical assistance to dictatorships like Stroessner's was viewed as a means 

of putting at the dictator's disposal apolitical technicians to replace Paraguayan 

technicians who were forced into exile because they were not subservient to the " 
dictator. 


The idea that Latin American countries may occasionally have to make con- 
cessions never entered the minds of most of the Spanish American delegates; when 
Bolivian Nuflo Chaves tried to bring up the question of an outlet to the sea for his 
country, the Chilean delegates of all tendencies rose to denounce him in unison. 

At the same time the Spanish American delegates demanded that the United States 
make all kinds of concessions as though its culpability were beyond question. Vir- 
tually without discussion, it was voted that the United States should get out of Pan- 
ama. When Arturo Morales Carri6n and the representatives of the Partido Popular 
DemocrAtico pointed out that the majority of Puerto Ricans did not want independ- 
ence from the United States, they were told that Puerto Rico was a part of Latin 
America and that the fate of the island should be decided by Latin America as a 
whole, which demanded its independence. 


The worst parliamentary monstrosity was the treatment of the Negro dele- 
gates from the West Indies Federation. The fate of the British islands was dis- 
cussed in Spanish, over the protests of the Negroes, who repeatedly said that they 
did not know the language. The Spanish American delegations clearly assumed that 
by demanding "independence" for the islands, the removal of British power would 
bring these territories into the Latin American power bloc. Obviously the Latin 
American leaders knew nothing of the serious efforts the British Government has 
made at considerable expense to launch a new nation despite the jealousies among 
the islands. As the ties between the Federation and Great Britain loosen, the area 
falls more and more into the cultural and political orbit of the United States and not 
of Latin America, an obvious outcome which seems never to have entered the minds 
of Spanish American leaders; it was obviously the last thing they would want. 


Chessman, or The Transfiguration of a Bad Man. The editor of the Hispanic 
American Report lives at Stanford University, which is at the other end of San 
Francisco from San Quentin prison. He reads the press assiduously yet, when he 
went to Brazil in the summer of 1959, Caryl Chessman's name meant little to him. 
It was, therefore, startling to find throughout Brazil that the name of Chessman 
was on everyone's lips; the movies were showing a film about him; the bookstores 
were full of translations of his books; and the newspapers were running articles 
about this alleged victim of U.S. inhumanity. It was immediately clear that this 
was not the vox populi but the result of a campaign carefully organized to discredit 
the United States. It spread throughout the continent until this repulsive individual, 


(Continued on p. 281.) 
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SPAIN 


Restoration of the Monarchy. News of the meeting between Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco and Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne (HAR, XIII: 155), 
aroused world-wide interest and speculation. As a result of the meeting, Franco 
apparently acceded to Don Juan's request that he be allowed to return to the throne 
of Spain and agreed that his 22-year-old son, Juan Carlos, whose military instruc- 
tion had ended in December 1959, could return to Spain for the last stage of his 
education. By placing Don Juan on the throne, Franco presumably felt that he 
could assure a smooth transition of power on his own terms. The actual date and 


means by which authority would be transmitted, however, were apparently not de- 
termined. 


Spanish Leftist Activities. In an article which appeared in Pravda on the 
40th anniversary of the Spanish Communist Party (established in 1920, a year of 
great social instability), Dolores Ibarruri, head of the Spanish Communist Party 

in Moscow, appealed to all anti- Franco groups to join in a common front against 
the Franco regime. Dolores Ibarruri, known as "La Pasionaria" for her vehement 
oratory during the Republic and later during the Spanish Civil War, had played an 
important role in the Communist Party since the early 1930's and had been direct- 
ing anti- Franco activities from Russia since the end of the Spanish Civil War. A 
few days before the Pravda article appeared, she had sent a radio message to 
Spain attacking Franco's government for the "political persecution" of Spanish 
repatriates from the Soviet Union who had been arrested for alleged Communist 
activities. The Soviet Red Cross had also tried to intervene, through the Spanish 
Red Cross, on behalf of the arrested repatriates. 


The Chinese Communist Party Central Committee also sent its greetings to 
the Spanish Communist Party on the anniversary of its founding. The Chinese mes- 
sage attacked Franco and the "imperialistic" policies of the United States, the latter 
for "actively trying to expand armaments production for war preparation." "West 
German militarism. . . being revived under the wing of the United States" also came 


under fire. The message echoed that of Dolores Ibarruri, appealing for a united 
front against the Franco regime. 


German Bases in Spain. World interest was aroused once again by West 
Germany's rumored attempt to obtain military facilities in Spain; West German 
Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano declined to rule out the possibility. Pre- 
vious rumors had temporarily been quieted by the announcement that no agreement 
had been reached (HAR, XIII: 156). Von Brentano affirmed that sentiment was in- 
creasing among members of NATO to accapt Spain into that organization and that 
his government welcomed such "forward-looking developments" as the admission 
of Spain into the Organization of European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). Pres- 
ident Tito of Yugoslavia, speaking at a congress of the Communist-dominated So- 
cialist Alliance of Yugoslavia, blasted West Germany's reported plans to set up 
military bases in Spanish territory. 


Improved Relations with Great Britain. Sir Ivo Mallet, British Ambassador 
to Spain, declared that political relations between Great Britain and Spain had im- 
proved in the past few years and cited as proof of this improvement a recently con- 
cluded agreement for cooperation in the peaceful use of atomic energy. The pact, 
which the two governments had signed but not yet ratified, would last for ten years. 
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However, it might be terminated by either country if agreement could not be 
reached regarding certain interpretations. Under the terms of the agreement, 

the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority would sell or assist Spain in purchas- 
ing fuel and reactors in the Commonwealth. Clauses were included to ensure the 
peaceful use of nuclear materials in Spain. 


Another manifestation of the closer relations between the two nations was 
the tour of Great Britain by a 16-man delegation representing Spanish banking, 
industry, and commerce. The delegation, headed by Mariano Rojas, secretary 
of the Economic Council of the National Syndicates, included the director of the 
National Institute of Industry, a member of the Nuclear Energy Commission, and 
several members of the Cortes (parliament). The visit was made at the invitation 
of the Federation of British Industries. 


National Economy: Loans, Discount Rate. A team of World Bank experts 
began an exhaustive study of the Spanish economy preliminary to consideration of 
Spain's application for a development loan. Accompanied by representatives of the 
Spanish Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs, the team, which was headed by 
J. H. Williams, British member of the World Bank's European Department, visited 
the nation's major economic centers. Since joining the World Bank in 1958, Spain 
had been attempting to check domestic inflation, the greatest menace to the nation's 
economy. Facing bankruptcy at that time, the government had since started on the 
road to economic recovery by initiating a severe austerity program. It was felt, 
however, that the nation's greatest current need was the stimulus of large-scale 
capital. 


In an attempt to stimulate economic activity, the Bank of Spain announced a 
.5% reduction in the discount rate. The official discount rate was lowered from 
6.25% per annum to 5.75%. At the same time, the rediscount rate by banks was 
reduced from 5.0% to 4.6%, and the rate of personal credit and advance from 
7.0% to 6.5%. 


Petroleum Exploration Permits. The Spanish Government announced the 
granting of exploration concessions in the Spanish Sahara to a number of U.S. and 
U.S.-Spanish firms. The companies included in the permit were: Compafifa 
Arrendataria de Petréleos, Cities Service Petroleum Corporation, Richfield Sa- 
hara Petroleum Company, Phillips Oil Company, Spanish Gulf Oil Company, Texas 
(Spain), Inc., California Oil Company of Spain, and Atlantic Exploration Company. 
Companies that had been informed of their concessions but had not yet received 
final approval reportedly included Standard Oil Company (Ohio), Tidewater Oil 
Company, Union Oil (with Fierro banking interests), and Sun-Pure-Champlin- 
Fierro. The companies that had received confirmation began operations imme- 
diately. 


PORTUGAL 


Hague Court Decision. Premier Ant6nio de Oliveira Salazar celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday and the thirty-second anniversary of his rise to power in the 
Portuguese Government by claiming a "moral victory" in the International Court 
of Justice's decision on Portugal's Indian enclaves of DadrA and Nagar Aveli (HAR, 
XII: 474, 530). In 1954, when these two tiny enclaves in the interior of Bombay 
State were invaded by Indian nationals, the Indian Government prohibited Portugal 
from sending troops in from its coastal possession of Dam4o to protect its interests. 


£ 
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Portugal immediately raised a protest before the Hague Court, claiming that un- 
der treaty obligations dating from 1779 it had an automatic right of passage across 
the Indian territory that separated Dadr4 and Nagar Aveli from Damfo. By its de- 
cision, the Court recognized Portuguese sovereignty over the two enclaves and 
granted Portugal the right to free passage across Indian territory for civilian offi- 
cials, private citizens, and goods. However, Portugal was refused permission to 
transport troops and arms across Indian territory without authorization from the 
Indian Government. In Portugal, the classification of the decision as a "moral 
victory" resulted in parades, speeches, and other forms of nationalistic propa- 
ganda which left citizens convinced that it was indeed a "great victory."' However, 
most observers conceded the victory to neither nation and predicted trouble be- 
cause of Portugal's technical inability to enforce its sovereignty over the enclaves 
in view of the prohibition against the transportation of troops and arms. 


Opposition to Salazar Regime. The body of former Army Captain José de 
Almeida Santos was discovered by a fisherman in a shallow grave on the fashion- 
able resort beach of Guincho near Lisbon. Almeida Santos, who had a record of 
distinguished service in the Army, was arrested following the March 1959 smash- 
ing of a military plot to overthrow Salazar (HAR, XII: 248). In December 1959, 
accompanied by two other political prisoners, he escaped from the Elvas prison, 
and from then until the discovery of his body in April his whereabouts had been 
unknown. Immediately following the discovery of his body, authorities attempted 
to link his activities with the Portuguese Communist Party and to blame the party 
for his death. A short time later, however, Almeida Santos' two companions in 
the escape from prison confessed the crime. Former Portuguese Army doctor 
Jean Jacques Valente and Corporal Ant6énio Marques Gil admitted killing Almeida 
Santos "in self defense" because "he had become mentally disturbed and had 
threatened the lives of those around him." After a final investigation by the au- 
thorities, the case was apparently closed. 


Meanwhile, highly critical reports on Portugal, including an exposé of 
prison conditions, appeared in Ibérica, the New York liberal magazine which is 
ordinarily devoted to Spanish affairs. According to Ibérica, Portuguese prisons 
were literally dungeons where unbelievable tortures were inflicted on political 
prisoners. Also, according to the magazine, the Portuguese secret police ex- 
ercised absolute control over the life of the country, even intervening in the pri- 
vate affairs of its citizens. However, some signs of "healthy" reaction to the 
Salazar regime were noted, principally the election campaign of March 1958 
(HAR, XI: 241-42) and the more recent demands by industrial workers, and partial 
strikes by fishermen. As to the economic and social aspects of Portuguese life, 
Ibérica stated that Portugal was in a state of financial ruin, that inert bureaucracy 
was curbing progress, and that extreme poverty and a low standard of living pre- 
vailed in the country. 


Angola Revolt. In an article entitled "African Awakening in Portuguese 
Colonies," the Manchester Guardian reviewed the reports of a revolt against 
Portuguese rule in Angola (HAR, XIII: 157), as well as the activities of independ- 
ence movements in other Portuguese possessions in Africa. According to the 
Manchester Guardian, the reports of arms being infiltrated into Angola by surface, 
water, and even air transportation were either "nonsense" invented by sympathiz- 
ers in the Belgian or French Congo or "wild rumors" circulated by the Portuguese 
authorities "perhaps with the idea of justifying the type of repression they now pub- 
licly envisage."'" However, the article stated that there was no doubt that political 
movements against the Portuguese were growing in Angola, Mozambique, and Por- 
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tuguese Guinea, and that illegal nationalist parties from the three provinces had 
united in a joint organization, the African Revolutionary Front against Portuguese 
Colonialism, which had then gained support from the African governments of Sene- 
gal and Guinea and the independence parties in the Belgian Congo. In concluding, 
the Manchester Guardian criticized Portuguese "19th century" colonial policies 


and termed them a sad last chapter to Portugal's long history of colonial adminis- 
tration. 


Results of First Six-Year Development Plan. The government disclosed 
that Portugal's first Six-Year Development Plan, carried out between 1953 and 
1958, had raised the country's gross national product by 24.6% and the annual per 
capita income to approximately $236. The Plan had provided for the mobilization 
of private and official Portuguese capital to finance projects in agriculture, elec- 
tric power, industry, communications, and transportation. However, not all proj- 
ects called for under the Plan were completed, and several were carried over into 
the second Six-Year Development Plan, scheduled for 1959-64. The total intended 
investment under the first plan amounted to 11,600 million escudos, while the total 
financed reached 10,300 million escudos and the total expended 9,900 million. 


Cardinal Cerejeira to Brasflia. Manuel Cardinal Gongalves Cerejeira, 
Patriarch of Lisbon, visited Brazil in April. He went as the personal represen- 


tative of Pope John XXIII to attend the inauguration of the new capital, Brasflia 
(see BRAZIL). 


MEXICO 


Southeast Colonization and Development Plan. President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos continued his policy of presenting solutions to specific local problems in 
the course of visits to different parts of the country. During a four-day visit to 

the southeastern states of Campeche, Tabasco, and Veracruz, Lépez Mateos of- 
fered a colonization plan designed to reduce population pressure in Central Mexico 
and to stimulate the settlement of sparsely inhabited regions of the nation. Although 
the President had included resettlement as a major objective during his electoral 
campaign (HAR, X: 646) and some effort had been made to encourage voluntary re- 
settlement in underpopulated areas, little had been accomplished to ease the over- 
population of Central Mexico. Under the provisions of the Lépez Mateos plan, 
prospective settlers from the densely populated Laguna region and from the Bajfo 
area of Zacatecas, Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Michoac4n would be selected for re- 
settlement in the southeast, thus providing impetus for further regional and agri- 
cultural development and a positive countermeasure to the annual exodus of farm 
labor to the United States. Settlers were to be given individual titles to their acre- . 
ages instead of receiving them under the customary "ejido"' or communal landhold- “Ei 


ing plan. The amount of land held would vary according to the relative fertility of 
the soil and other factors. . 


Although the presidential plan proposed the relocation of approximately 4.5 
million people and the distribution of an estimated 78,000 hectares (190,000 acres), 
it remained doubtful whether the residents of overpopulated agricultural regions 
would volunteer to leave their native areas to colonize new lands with different cli- 
matic and agricultural conditions. The Lépez Mateos administration declared it 
would support the colonists to the full as a means of benefiting both the individual 
and the nation; and the Mexico City daily Excelsior viewed the plan as being of 
great significance to the future of the nation. 


t 
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During his visit to the southeast, the President inaugurated the vast hydro- 
electric complex located in the Papaloapan River basin near Temascal, Oaxaca. 
The project, which was developed by the Mexican Federal Electric Commission, 
involved using the waters of the Rfo Tonto to provide electrical energy for the 
steel tubing factory Tubos de Acero de México, S.A. (TAMSA) in Veracruz and 
the paper industry in Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. Under the administration's program of 
industrial decentralization, TAMSA production of stainless steel tubing rose to 
108,872 tons, an increase of 10% over the figure for 1958. Steel ingot production 
also registered a phenomenal increase from 42,460 tons in 1958 to 100,000 tons in 
1959, and the Papaloapan project was to provide additional sources of energy for 
expanded production. In addition, water would be provided for the irrigation of ex- 
tensive areas which hitherto had been unproductive. The President also inaugurated 


new buildings at the University of Campeche to house the law, engineering, and 
business schools. 


Student Strike Settled. The student boycott of the teachers' college Escuela 
Nacional de Maestros (HAR, XIII: 84) ended on April 4 with the return of an esti- 
mated 99.3% of the student body. No concessions were made, and the requirement 
that all new teachers spend their first year in the provinces remained in force; 
student leaders stated that they would accept the ruling in the best interests of the 
national education program. In a final outburst of violence prior to their return to 
classes, student demonstrators stormed the Ministry of Education and took com- 
mand of several portions of the building until they were expelled by police. Other 
demonstrators stoned the headquarters of the government party Partido Revolu- 
cionario Institucional (PRI) and the plant of the newspaper El Universal. Later, 
however, student groups expressed their approval of the appointment of Professor 
Miguel Huerta Maldonado as director of the teachers' college. 


Threatened Strike by Telephone and Electrical Workers. The joint strike of 
the electrical workers' union Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME) and the 
telephone workers' Sindicato de Telefonistas Mexicanos (STM) set for April 6 
(HAR, XIII: 159) was postponed after extensive meetings between Labor Secretary 
Salom6n Gonz4lez Blanco and representatives of labor and management. SME 
leader Luis Aguilar Palomino had presented the Mexican Light and Power Com- 
pany (Compafifa de Luz y Fuerza Motriz) with a list of demands which included a 
40-hour week, an increase of 30% in union contract benefits, and additional com- 
pany allotments for workers' house rents. Although it was rumored several times 
that the SME and company officials had reached an agreement, differences still re- 
mained at the end of April. The prospect of a settlement between the STM and the 
Mexican Telephone Company seemed more remote. Union officials refused to dis- 
cuss economic demands until their administrative demands had been accepted by 
the company. The principal difference remained clause 9, which provided for a 
system of direct contracts between the union and management. Although negotiations 
continued, leaders of both unions set May 6 as their new date for a strike. 


American and Foreign Power Interests Purchased by Government. Henry B. 
Sargent, president of the American and Foreign Power Company, announced that 
the Mexican Government had purchased his company's interests located in Mexico, 
including power plants, material, supplies, and accounts receivable, for a total of 
$70 million. The initial payment of $5 million was to be made within 180 days, with 
the balance payable over a 15-year period at an interest rate of 6-1/2%. Sargent 
stated that the entire sale price would be reinvested in varied nonutility enterprises 
within Mexico. Government leaders in Mexico expressed satisfaction with the pur- 
chase, which was in accordance with the policy of government control over all ma- 
jor public utility enterprises. 
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PEMEX Gas Line from Monterrey to Torre6n. Officials of Petréleos Mexi- 
canos (PEMEX) announced the opening of a 204-mile gas line designed to transport 
40 million cubic feet of natural gas daily from Monterrey to Torre6n. The project 
was initiated under the administration of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines with an 
original investment of 14.8 million pesos ($1.2 million) and was continued under 
the Lépez Mateos industrialization program, which invested 68.7 million pesos 
($5.5 million) for its completion. The utilization of natural gas as an important 
source of energy for the Torre6n area industrial development program received 
strong support from administration officials, who favored both continued industri- 
alization and the decentralization of economic activity. 


Diefenbaker Visit. Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker arrived in 
Mexico City on April 21 to return the visit of L6pez Mateos to Canada in October 
1959 (HAR, XII: 531). The Prime Minister spent three days conferring with offi- 
cials of the Mexican Government and visiting points of interest in Mexico City. In 
an address to a group at the National University, Diefenbaker stated that an in- 
creased educational exchange program would be of great mutual benefit to both 
nations and would contribute to the already excellent relations between Canada and 
Mexico. He maintained, however, that no formal treaties or programs were nec- 
essary between the two nations, which had a firmly established tradition of friend- 
ship, and he returned to Canada without having arranged any concrete plans for 
increased cultural and student interchange. 


UAR Good Will Mission. United Arab Republic Deputy Foreign Minister 
Hussein Zul Fakar Sabri and a commercial and cultural delegation arrived in 
Mexico City on April 6 following a visit to El Salvador. Sabri and Mexican For- 
eign Secretary Manuel Tello signed a cultural interchange agreement and conferred 
with Mexican officials on the possibility of a commercial exchange program. Mex- 
ico would import rice, hides, and long-fiber cotton from the UAR in exchange for 
Mexican wood, lead, and other metals. Since both nations faced similar problems 
in the development of their national petroleum industries, Sabri and Mexican offi- 
cials explored the possibility of an exchange program governing technical assist- 
ance and personnel. The delegation extended an invitation to President Lépez 
Mateos to visit the United Arab Republic. 


Project Mercury. Foreign Secretary Tello announced on April 12 that Mexico 
had agreed to cooperate with the United States in the Astronaut Project Mercury and 

had promised to provide four acres of land in the state of Sonora for a nonmilitary 
space-tracking station to be used in controlling and tracking the forthcoming Astro- 

naut flight. Construction and installation costs were to be paid entirely by the +f 
United States and were estimated at approximately $2.5 million. A joint staff of 

civilian technicians was to carry out the actual observation activities. Following 

the completion of Project Mercury in 1961, the installation was to be turned over “7 
to the Mexican Government for use in varied scientific projects. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


Political Repression. The Guatemalan political scene was marred in April 
by a series of arrests, the most notable being that of Luis David Eskenassy, leader 
of the intransigente (anti-administration) wing of the rightist Movimiento Demo- 
cratico Nacionalista. The official reason given for Eskenassy's arrest was his 
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part in an alleged plot against the government in July 1959, in which Communists 
from outside the country were supposed to have cooperated with anti-Communists 
and some militarists within it. It was even said that this unlikely group of con- 
spirators had reason to expect that the United States Embassy would support the 
movement. Even as a fabrication the story was fantastic, and the accusation 
against the United States, probably intended for home consumption only, was a 
nasty bite for the administration of President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes to give to 
the hand which had recently been feeding it with loans to offset the current eco- 
nomic crisis. Also peculiar was the fact that Eskenassy's part in the supposed 
conspiracy was being punished nine months late. 


No reason was given for the arrest of a lesser rightist opposition figure, 
RatGl Enrfquez, leader of the defunct Partido Reformista Institucional (PRI). The 
PRI, which was made up of dissidents from the official Partido de Reconciliaci6n 
DemocrAtica Nacional (PRDN), ceased to have official status in March when it was 
found to have less than the required 5, 000 adherents. 


The arrest of Eduardo Vasquez Becker, a law student, followed the announce- 
ment of his intention to bring charges of slander against presidential information 
secretary Augusto Mulet Descamps. Mulet Descamps had publicized the story that 
VAsquez Becker was a confidential agent of the government in student circles. The 
arrest, which was kept secret by the police for several days, was probably in 
large part triggered by Vasquez Becker's assertion that those in charge of the 
Guatemala City jail tortured prisoners to get confessions. A riot in the peniten- 
tiary during April was assumed to be a protest by political prisoners against the 
treatment afforded them, and suggested that all problems in this regard had not 
been solved by changing the prison director in March (HAR, XIII: 162). The gov- 
ernment announced that Enrique Trinidad Oliva had led the riot, with the conniv- 
ance of Communist elements. The accusation did not seem plausible, since Trini- 
dad Oliva was a noted anti-Communist who had been active in the overthrow of the 
Arbenz regime in 1954 and was a member of the junta which was formed by Cas- 
tillo Armas immediately thereafter (HAR, VII: 7-13, 9-10). 


The opposition scored one victory during the month when the unpopular di- 
rector of the social security agency Instituto Guatemalteco de Seguridad Social 
(UGSS), Ramiro Flores Cobar, was replaced by Carlos Gonz4lez Siguf. This 
was part of the settlement which ended the strike of the IGSS employees in Janu- 
ary (HAR, XIII: 14). 


Diplomatic Relations with Cuba Suspended. With relations already strained 
after the March recall of Cuban Ambassador Antonio Rodrfguez Echaz4bal (HAR, 
XIII: 163), Ydfgoras Fuentes on April 23 reiterated his charge (HAR, XII: 654) that 
a conspiracy against the Guatemalan Government was being directed from Cuba by 
Ernesto ("Che") Guevara and financed with funds from the National Bank of Cuba, 
of which Guevara is president, or from Moscow. Ydfgoras said that the hub of 
this conspiracy was the "20th of October" insurrectionist movement organized by 
an extreme leftist Guatemalan party. 


Cuban Foreign Minister RaGl Roa answered the charges by suggesting that 
Ydfgoras was deliberately trying to create a state of friction in which diplomatic 
relations between the two countries would be broken so that Guatemala could pro- 
ceed with an elaborate invasion plan. This plan, said Roa, had been evolved in 
cooperation with the United Fruit Company, which was financing the operation and 
donating its lands to train mercenary forces, supplied with landing craft, artillery, 
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and World War II fighter aircraft and B-26 attack bombers. He named exiled 
Cuban counterrevolutionaries Pedro Luis Dfaz Lanz and his brother Marcos José 
Dfaz Lanz, who was expelled from Guatemala in January (HAR, XIII: 16), as well 
as Sergio Martin Vidal as leaders of the group. Subsequent Cuban news broadcasts 
reported that Ydfgoras had made an anti-Castro pact with President Luis Somoza 
Debayle of Nicaragua, and that the whole invasion scheme had the approval of the 
U.S. State Department, which contemplated with pleasure the eventual overthrow 
of Castro, in the same way as the Arbenz government in Guatemala had been over- 
thrown in 1954. On April 25, Guatemala presented its complaint to the Organiza- 
tion of American States and announced at that time that Guatemalan Ambassador 
Ricardo Quifiénez Lemus had been withdrawn from Havana. Relations were for- 
mally broken on April 28. 


British Honduras: Claims Backed by Economic Retaliation against Britain. * 
President Ydfgoras Fuentes encouraged reprisals to back Guatemala's claim to 
British Honduras. He lent his support to a campaign to discourage British capital 
investment in Guatemalan business enterprises and in oil exploitation, and he also 
threatened a boycott of British goods. In spite of heated presidential announce- 
ments, the measure seemed to be more of a nationalistic gesture than a real threat. 
The Belize Billboard was informed by the Guatemalan consul that no official boy- 
cott had been established. The consul stated that the idea had originated with a 
group known as the Comité por la Recuperaci6n de Belice (Committee for the Re- 
covery of Belice--Guatemalan term for the British Honduran territory). He claimed 
that the movement was not enthusiastically championed by the government. The 
boycott threat, even if enforced, would not be of great economic significance. 
Guatemala carries on little trade with British Honduras and had set up previous 
trade barriers against British and other European goods to safeguard itself against 
an unfavorable trade balance (HAR, XII: 197). British imports in 1959 were valued 
at £2,019,000. 


EL SALVADOR 


Legislative and Municipal Elections. On April 24 candidates of the official 
Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democrftica (PRUD) won every contest for 
seats in the National Legislative Assembly. However, the PRUD was defeated by 
the Partido de Acci6n Renovadora (PAR) in the campaigns for mayor of six munic- 
ipalities, including the capital San Salvador, which elected Gabriel Pilofia Araujo, 
the 35-year-old president of the Banco de Crédito Popular. He promised an era 
of order and discipline and expressed his hope that he would receive cooperation 
from the central government. Other PAR-supported candidates for mayor were 
elected in Villa Delgado (a suburb of San Salvador), the nearby town of Santa Tecla, 
the port city of La Libertad, and two other small towns. The PAR victory in Villa 
Delgado was established after a recount was taken at the request of PAR leaders. 


Both sides registered protests against fraudulent practices by election offi- 
cials. The PAR cited many alleged cases of interference with citizens' voting 
rights in the provinces, while the PRUD enumerated violations of electoral laws 
in the registration of PAR municipal candidates. Both parties questioned the 
legality of the widespread practice of accepting the personal identification docu- 
ment customarily issued to citizens by Salvadorean municipalities as proper cer- 
tification for voting. The PAR protested that this document could be distributed 


*The Hispanic American Historical Review, XL (May, 1960), contains an 
article by David A. G. Waddell entitled "More on the Belice Question," in which 
the author reviews recent publications on the subject of Guatemala's claim. 
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by an unscrupulous city government to any number of nonresidents who promised 
to support the official party. At the month's end, President José Marfa Lemus 
countered the accusations by making a pointed statement to the press, expressing 
his pleasure at the democratic practices displayed in the elections and saying that 


he had received congratulatory messages from both Salvadoreans and foreign ob- 
servers on their fairness. 


The citizenry in general reacted to the elections with the apathy character- 
istic of recent Salvadorean elections. Although exercise of the vote is supposedly 
mandatory in El Salvador, only 26,985 of the 100,000 eligible voters in the capital 

city cast ballots, and observers reported that many citizens stood by idly watching 
the activity at the polls without taking part in it. An editorial in La Prensa Gr4fica 
deplored this apathy but said that the elections had at least represented a return to 
political normality after the abstentionist practices employed by the opposition in 
the presidential campaign of 1956 (HAR, IX: 111) and in 1958, when the PRUD was 
opposed in only six municipalities. 


Cuban Journalist's Report of Alleged Coup. During the early part of April, 
the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina created a brief flurry of confusion and alarm 
by circulating a report that a subversive coup was planned to overthrow the Salva- 
dorean Government. The rumor was officially denied by President Lemus, who 
said that complete tranquility reigned in the country and that such an announcement 
could only be meant to harm national prestige abroad. A PRUD official, René Car- 
mona Dardano, added that the report was undoubtedly part of a subversive plan that 
had failed because of prompt action by the authorities. The tenor of the latter sug- 
gestion seemed to indicate that something had indeed been going on but had been 
speedily crushed. When questioned by the Salvadorean Government, the Prensa 
Latina correspondent in that country said that his counterpart in Honduras was the 
real source of his information. 


Coffee: Quantity and Quality. The World Coffee Conference, held in Wash- 
ington from March 28 to April 1, increased the Salvadorean export quota from 
1,259,000 sacks to 1,355,000. This 96,000-sack gain represented El Salvador's 
share of the over-all world market quota increase of 7,600,000 sacks. Salvadorean 
delegates to the conference reported that the amount of tare* found in El Salvador's 
coffee had led officials at the New York exchange to decrease its price. They 
called on local coffee producers and marketers to consider the international reper- 
cussions of any attempts on their part to make a quick profit by utilizing an arti- 
ficially sustained market price to sell low-quality goods. 


HONDURAS 


Party Politics. The Liberal Party held its 15th convention in Tegucigalpa 
April 22-24 to elect party leaders for two years. Widespread rumors of friction 
within Liberal ranks were substantiated by the hostility among various factions, as 
each supported its own candidate for Party chief. The election of the group headed 
by José Mejfa Arellano was considered a victory for President Ram6n Villeda Mo- 

rales. The principal opposition in the intra-party squabble had come from the so- 
called "orthodox" Liberals, headed by Roque J. Rivera. 


The Partido Nacional (PN) announced plans for the establishment of a daily 
newspaper as a step toward the unification of the PN and the Partido Reformista 
(PR--also known as the Movimiento Nacional Reformista), a faction which sepa- 


*Tare is a term used to describe anything other than the product's own 
weight, such as dirt in the sack, or green or spoiled beans. 
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rated from the PN in 1954. The newspaper was to point out "Liberal errors" 
and to "defend the interests of the Honduran people." 


While Congress discussed the proposed electoral law placed before it in 
March (HAR, XIII: 166), opposition to the law was expressed by the PN and the 

PR, the Federaci6n de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondurefios (FEUH), and the 
Bar Association. One especially important article of the law was approved by 
Congress after opposition to it had been appeased by an alteration lowering the re- 
quired minimum registered membership for political parties from 30,000 to 15,000. 


The increasing importance of the agrarian problem was apparent in April, 
as considerable attention was given to the conflicts of peasants with landowners. 
Villagers from Monjar4s, threatened with eviction, declared that they would de- 
fend the land with their blood, if necessary (HAR. XIII: 167). However, a govern- 
ment investigating committee was sent to the village and reported that the issue 
would be resolved to the satisfaction of both peasants and landowners. In Cortés 
Department, the political governor was accused of favoring the landowners in a 
dispute with villagers of Choloma. These situations prompted the assertion in El 
Cronista that a radical agrarian reform should be initiated, beginning with the ex- 
propriation of all foreign- and native-owned lands which had once been held com- 
munal ly by villages. 


Violent Opposition to Villeda Morales Government. Violent opposition to the 
administration of President Villeda Morales resumed when about fifty armed men 
attacked a small village in El Parafso Department. The leader of the group was 
said to be Colonel Rosalfo C. Benftez, military commander in El Parafso during 
the regime of dictator Tiburcio Carfas Andino, supreme chief of the PN. 


El Cronista reported that several former Honduran Army officers were in 
British Honduras plotting a revolt against the Villeda Morales government. The 
conspirators allegedly included General Filiberto Dfaz Zelaya, candidate for Vice 
President in 1954, and Colonel Armando Vel4squez Cerrato, who had already led 
several revolts against the government (HAR, XIII: 167). 


Two labor leaders were arrested in Tegucigalpa while distributing pamphlets 
commemorating the sixth anniversary of the Honduran Communist Party (dating 
from the Tela Railroad Company strike in April 1954, which the Communists 
claimed they inspired). The pamphlets also criticized the Villeda Morales govern- 
ment, the Liberal Party, the PN, the United States, and foreign capital. Regard- 
ing the incident, Villeda Morales told the Liberal daily El Pueblo that this "oppo- 
sition to democracy" would have to be curbed. The independent newspaper El Dia 
declared that Communists in the government should be ferreted out, and El Pueblo 
suggested that a relationship existed between the independent pro-Castro newspaper 


El Cronista and the Communist Party, implying that the Cuban Government was 
also involved. 


Student Activities; Cuban Overtures. The ever-active FEUH began prepara- 
tions for a Central American university students' congress to be held in Tegucigalpa 
in May. Among the foreign student groups contributing financially to the congress 
was the International Students' Union, generally considered to be under Communist 
influence. The FEUH printed bonds worth 10,000 lempiras to obtain funds for the 
Frente Revolucionario Sandino, a Nicaraguan rebel group (HAR, XIII: 94). The 
radio-newspaper Diario Matutino censured the students for violating Honduran 
neutrality, especially after they had insisted on nonintervention in Cuban affairs. 
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The Cuban Government rewarded a few of its Honduran supporters with all- 
expense-paid tours of the island republic. During the first week of April, Ale- 
jandro Valladares, director of El Cronista, visited Cuba accompanied by an edi- 
torial writer of his paper, and later in the month a group of twelve enjoyed Cuban 
hospitality. Included in the group were: Lisandro GAlvez, president of the Na- 
tional University; Liberal representative Ildefonso Orellana Bueso, who had ac- 
cused the United Fruit Company of complicity in a plot to overthrow the Castro 
regime (HAR, XIII: 166); Liberal representative Miguel Rafael Mufioz; two FEUH 
leaders; and Renfn Pérez, a Communist.On returning, Valladares published a 
series of articles describing the benefits enjoyed by Cubans and quoted Adlai 
Stevenson's statement that the Castro regime was not Communistic. Representa- 
tive Mufioz echoed the journalist's sentiments. 


Cuban Ambassador to Honduras Silvino Sorhegui told Correo del Norte that 
both the people and the government of Honduras had demonstrated true friendship 
to Cuba. He added that the Cuban Government would defend Honduras against any 
aggression that might arise. On another occasion Sorhegui praised the "form of 
government President Villeda Morales is achieving," and said "it cannot progress 
very quickly in a republic that. . . suffered 26 years of. . . dictatorship."' For this 


remark, El Dfa, generally anti-Castro, accused the Ambassador of interfering in 
Honduran internal affairs. 


Economic Affairs. The widely opposed tentative government contract with 
National Bulk Carriers for the establishment of a paper industry (HAR, XIII: 93, 
167) was supported by the National Association of Industrialists, which declared 
that foreign investment was vital to the Honduran economy. Congress ratified the 
tripartite economic treaty with Guatemala and El Salvador which had been signed 
in February (HAR, XIII: 88) and also a free trade agreement which had been signed 
by all five Central American countries in 1958. Any differences between the new 
tripartite treaty and the 1958 agreement were to be reconciled in a meeting of the 
five Ministers of Economy. 


NICARAGUA 


Free Elections Possible. President Luis Somoza Debayle reaffirmed the 
assertion he made in February (HAR, XIII: 94) that neither he nor his brother, 
National Guard chief Anastasio Somoza, Jr., would run for the presidency in the 
1963 elections. However, the opposition Conservative and Independent Liberal 
parties were certain that Anastasio Jr. would resign his military post and seek 

his brother's office if it were vacated. Another indication of President Somoza's 
widely publicized but unproved intention to establish a democracy was his statement 
that free municipal elections would be held throughout Nicaragua in February 1961. 


Opposition to Somoza. At a meeting of Conservative leaders, members of 
the Party's youth group Juventud Conservadora accused older officers, including 
party chief Emiliano Chamorro, of senility. The assembly approved a motion to 
declare that the United States supported the Somoza regime morally and materially. 


Terrorist bombings in Managua were resumed in April, and police retalia- 
tion was swift. A small bomb exploded in the office of the Somoza-owned daily 
Novedades, causing minor damage, while a very powerful bomb exploded at the 
home of nationalist Liberal deputy Oscar Sevilla Sacasa, injuring his wife and five 
passers-by. Police immediately arrested Conservative deputy Luis Andara Ubeda, 
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Julio Talavera Torres of the daily Impacto, and two editors of the Conservative 
daily La Prensa. The Conservative Party officially protested the treatment of 
Andara Ubeda, who claimed that the police had beaten him; and Pablo Antonio 
Cuadra, editor of La Prensa, telegraphed a complaint to President Somoza. 


A widespread movement to free Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro, imprisoned pub- 
lisher-editor of La Prensa, gained considerable momentum in April as concern 
for his failing health mounted (HAR, XIII: 169). Pleas for Chamorro's freedom 
were issued by the national Congresses of Uruguay, Mexico, and Costa Rica, by 
the Inter American Press Association, and by various smaller groups. Two visit- 
ing Brazilian students claiming to represent a large SAo Paulo student organization 
and a journalists' union were termed "insolent" by Novedades when they complained 
in La Prensa and La Noticia that President Somoza had refused even to listen to 
their plea for Chamorro's freedom. 


Writing in the "exiles' column" of the New York newspaper La Prensa, 
Chester Lacayo, commander-in-chief of the Movimiento Revolucionario Nicara- 
gliense, quoted an article from La Prensa of Managua which stated that the Nica- 
raguan Chamber of Deputies had been asked to pass a law providing for the sale of 
bonds by the National Bank "to avoid inflation."" Deputy Juan Molina Rodrfguez, 
speaking for those who opposed the measure, asserted that it would result in the 
devaluation of the c6rdoba. 


Cuba and the Rio Treaty. Following Fidel Castro's statement in March that 
he did not feel bound by the hemispheric defense pact signed in Rio de Janeiro in 
1947 (HAR, XIII: 175), President Somoza declared that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States should ask Cuba to clarify its position regarding the agreement. Somoza 
expressed concern for inter-American solidarity and said that the other American 
countries should be prepared in case Cuba became a base for international Com- 
munism. 


Clarification. The following information is taken from a letter written by 
Professor Marvin Alisky, chairman of the Department of Mass Communications 
at Arizona State University. The new school of journalism (HAR, XIII: 95) has not 
been set up yet. The class referred to graduated from the Taller de Estudios para 
Escritores organized by the U.S. Information Agency. Professor Alisky is to or- 
ganize the Facultad de Periodismo y Ciencias Sociales, under a Smith-Mundt con- 
tract during June-August 1960. The University of Nicaragua wants the new school 
to be set up in the bi-national (U.S.-Nicaraguan) center in Managua to ensure the 
attendance of working newsmen. Courses will be given in reporting, editing, 
radio-tv writing and production, and public opinion. The faculty will consist of 
staff members of La Prensa, Pedro Chamorro's opposition daily. Professor 
Alisky reports that since March 1 he has received every newspaper published in 
Nicaragua and that "so far in 1960 violent criticism of the Somoza regime is pub- 
lished without government censorship, including long interviews with opposition 
leaders in exile in Costa Rica." 


COSTA RICA 


Struggle for Control of the Civil Guard. Former President Otilio Ulate's 
Diario de Costa Rica revealed the existence of a plan designed to remove his 
followers from key posts and to replace them with those of former President Ra- 
fael Angel Calder6n Guardia. Specifically, the paper reported that Calderén 
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Guardia and Interior Minister Joaqufn Vargas Gené had prepared a bill which would 
place the Civil Guard under the command of the Interior Ministry. This brought 
an angry protest from Colonel Sergio Fernfndez, chief of the Civil Guard, and from 
other officers who might be affected by the bill. The issue was finally closed when 
President Mario Echandi let it be known that the proposed bill had been dropped. 


Rumored Invasion of Panama. Persistent rumors circulated that an invasion 
of Panama was being prepared in Costa Rica by Panamanians opposed to President 
Ernesto de la Guardia. The Panamanian Government reportedly requested that the 
Costa Rican Government take steps to detect and stop the invasion. After spending 
several days in Costa Rica on a special mission, five Panamanian police officials 
reported to the Costa Rican Government that large numbers of arms were being 
smuggled into Panama across the Costa Rican border. President Echandi and 
several high military officials made an inspection trip to the Pacific coast port of 
Punta Llorona in southern Costa Rica, where unidentified ships and a submarine 
had reportedly been sighted. The governor of the state of Puntarenas and other 
authorities in southern Costa Rica were instructed to exercise the strictest sur- 
veillance. The Costa Rican authorities apparently found no evidence of the alleged 
invasion, but they were reportedly searching for the clandestine arms buyers. 


Central American Finance Ministers' Meeting. The Central American Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Committee, composed of the five Central American Finance 
Ministers, held its second special session in San José April 26-29. The meeting 
was called in an attempt to solve the problems created by the tripartite agreement 
signed in February (HAR, XIII: 88) by Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras, and 
to decide the future of the Central American economic integration program. This 
program was initiated in 1952 under the auspices of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA). An ECLA proposal for the expansion of 
the February tripartite agreement to include Costa Rica and Nicaragua was well 
received when the conference opened. However, Nicaraguan Finance Minister 
Juan José Lugo Marenco proposed an immediate treaty providing full free trade 
instead of the gradual freeing of trade visualized in existing agreements. After 
telephoning Nicaraguan President Somoza Debayle, Lugo presented a revised pro- 
posal calling for reduction of the period required to reach full free trade from the 
ten years specified in the 1958 five-power treaty to only five. The conference ap- 
proved this plan, although Costa Rica made some reservations as to the time when 
it would be prepared to begin full free trade and requested further time to study the 
problem. The conference requested the ECLA to draft a new treaty within the next 
two months embodying the latest advances. The five countries also decided to cre- 
ate a new Economic Development Bank to serve the Central American Free Trade 
Area. 


Loans to Costa Rica. Four loans to Costa Rica amounting to a total of $20 
million were recently approved. The Chase Manhattan Bank announced that it had 
loaned $10 million to the Central Bank of Costa Rica for farm and cattle develop- 
ment. The World Bank approved a $5 million loan for the completion of the Rfo 
Macho hydroelectric plant and a $2 million loan to assist small industrial firms 
in the importation of capital goods. A $3 million loan for highway development 
was approved by the Export-Import Bank. 
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Electoral Campaign. Political agitation mounted during April in anticipation 
of the May 8 presidential elections. Roberto F. Chiari, candidate of the main op- 
position group, the Unién Nacional de Oposici6én (UNO), repeatedly warned the 
administration against any sort of electoral fraud. He said that the people would 
not permit its decision in the elections to be thwarted and would if necessary re- 
sort to "other means."" The governing Coalicién Patridética Nacional (CPN), sup- 
porting Ricardo Arias as its presidential candidate, accused the opposition of 
seeking to create unrest. Fearing post-election violence when the results were 
announced, officials took measures purportedly designed to assure clean elections. 
Transparent voting boxes were to be used at each of the country's 955 polling places 
to prevent ballot-box stuffing. Ballots were to be counted at the voting places im- 
mediately after the election instead of being taken away by national guardsmen to 
be tallied elsewhere, as in the past. Both Chiari and the other opposition candidate, 
Victor Florencio Goytia of the Alianza Popular (AP), announced that they would de- 
mand new elections if the electoral law were violated. Meanwhile, enemies of the 
present regime were reportedly buying arms in Costa Rica and smuggling them into 
Panama (see COSTA RICA). 


Most observers felt that if the opposition consolidated it would easily win 
the elections. However, the formation of a last minute coalition seemed virtually 
impossible since the UNO and the AP were unable to resolve their differences. 
UNO charges that the AP intended to join the governing CPN prompted AP candi- 
date Goytia to say that perhaps the UNO wanted the AP out of the way so that it 
could ally with the CPN. Goytia dismissed any possibility of the AP joining either 


the CPN or the UNO. Despite the split in the opposition, observers believed that 
Chiari was the strongest of the three candidates in terms of the number of follow- 
ers. The government candidate, Arias, was believed to have the backing of the 
military, government employees, and other beneficiaries of the CPN's eight years 
of government. Because of lack of funds, Goytia's campaign had been the least ac- 
tive and was believed to have won the least number of adherents. 


Appeasement in the Canal Zone? President Eisenhower approved a nine- 
point program for the Canal Zone designed to improve U.S.-Panamanian relations. 
The program included a 10% wage increase for unskilled and semi-skilled em- 
ployees, most of whom were Panamanians; expansion of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany's apprenticeship program to train Panamanians in skilled trades; replacement 
of the substandard housing currently occupied by Panamanian employees in the 
Canal Zone with about 500 units of modern rental housing; the construction of 500 
houses for sale to Panamanians employed in the Canal Zone but living in Panama; 
the construction of a new $750,000 water main to supply the rapidly expanding sub- 
urbs of Panama City; substantial reductions in the rates at which water was sold 
to the Panamanian Government for distribution in Panama City and Col6n; support 
of legislation pending in Congress to increase the compensation paid to employees 
because of physical disability; a 10% pay increase for teachers in the Spanish- 
speaking schools in the Canal Zone; and revision of the list of jobs reserved for 
U.S. citizens to make more positions available to Panamanians. 


The reaction to the new program was varied. Vote-seeking politicians 
claimed that the concessions fell far short of what Panama expected. Both admin- 
istration and opposition leaders pointed out that the program did not mention the 
desire of Panama to fly its flag in the Canal Zone. While one or two newspapers 
were "very pleased," others did not even mention the program. Aquilino Boyd, 
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one of the leaders of the "Sovereignty March" in November 1959 (HAR, XII: 597), 
called it "a mere bagatelle."" Meanwhile, a spokesman for the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees said that his union wanted more rather than fewer 

U.S. payrate jobs for U.S. citizens. 


Pacts with Colombia. President Ernesto de la Guardia and President Lleras 
Camargo of Colombia signed agreements for increased commercial and cultural 
cooperation between their nations during Lleras Camargo's one-day stop in Panama 
on his way to the United States (see COLOMBIA). The Public Works Ministers of 
Panama and Colombia announced plans to complete the Isthmus of Darien portion 

of the Pan-American Highway connecting the two nations. The financing of final 
studies and the subsequent construction work on the project were to be handled by 
Colombia and Panama; but after Lleras Camargo's conversations in Washington, 

it was believed that the United States had consented to contribute 70% of the cost 
since this portion of the highway was of continental interest. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


CUBA 


U.S.-Cuban Feud. During April, relations between Cuba and the United 
States became increasingly strained. News conferences, press releases, and 
correspondence failed to alleviate any of the problems or inspire mutual confidence; 
rather, they seemed to increase mistrust. In a news conference on April 8, Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter deplored the fact that anti-Communism was now being 
made synonymous with anti-revolution, and that those who expressed concern over 
Communist influence were now being accused of being anti- revolution and anti- 
Castro. Herter stated that this was obviously an effort to stop any anti-Communist 
criticism that might arise within the country itself. However, in an interview with 
Richard Bates of the Columbia Broadcasting System, published in the April 19 is- 
sue of Revolucién, Cuba's semi-official newspaper, Premier Fidel Castro replied 
thus to a question about his equating anti-Communism with counterrevolution: "I 
believe that Hitler and Mussolini began to talk about Communism in order to per- 
secute all free men, in order to violate every kind of justice. . . They were accus- 
tomed to say the enemy was Communism. And, talking about Communism, they 
sought to justify every kind of crime and every type of aggression, and I believe 
that some similarity exists in the policy of the American Government, which ap- 
pears to have adopted the policy which in the past helped to promote fascism." 
Later, Castro accused the U.S. press of twisting his words and quoting him out of 
context when headlines appeared throughout the United States stating that Castro 
had likened U.S. policy to the fascist policy of Hitler and Mussolini. 


Shortly after Herter's statements were released, the U.S. Government made 
public its reply to the letter written to President Eisenhower at the end of February 
by the Chilean Student Federation (see CHILE). Signed by U.S. Ambassador to 
Chile Walter Howe, the letter expressed some of Eisenhower's views on the Cuban 
revolution: "In all candor I must state that many long-time friends of Cuba in the 
United States and elsewhere in the Hemisphere who were heartened by the ideals 
expressed by the present leaders of Cuba when they assumed control of the Gov- 
ernment have been gravely disillusioned by what is coming to be considered a be- 
trayal of these ideals in such matters as freedom of expression, equal protection 

of the laws and the right to choose a representative government." Numerous 
Havana newspapers immediately published comments accusing President Eisenhower 
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of lies and hypocrisy in his statement on Cuba. Later, in a 4,500-word letter to 
the Chilean Student Federation, Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticés also attacked 
President Eisenhower for meddling in the internal affairs of Cuba, and stated that 
the Eisenhower accusation that Premier Castro had betrayed the Cuban revolution 
had profoundly wounded the dignity of the Cuban people. Castro himself, in the 
Bates CBS interview, denied the charge of betrayal, stating that, "As Prime Min- 
ister I have been faithful to the Revolution. Cuba is going through a profound and 
genuine revolution and this is the main reason for the misunderstanding, which is 
due to many interests that will never be in agreement with a genuine and just 
[social] revolution.'"' Nevertheless, U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip Bonsal spoke 
optimistically to the American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, stressing the U.S. 
desire to discuss and negotiate. 


In a further statement of U.S. policy and in answer to three Cuban notes at 
the end of March protesting certain U.S. actions, Bonsal delivered three notes to 
the Cuban Foreign Ministry. In one, the U.S. Government stated that it had hoped 
that the establishment of the new regime in Cuba would restore "peace and tranquil- 
lity" to the Caribbean after the fall of Batista. Instead, increased tensions had been 
accompanied by ample evidence of demands for armaments far in excess of any con- 
ceivable need for self defense. Another communication stated that the United States 
had refused to sell helicopters to Cuba because sufficient "peace and tranquillity" 
had not returned to the Caribbean to warrant lifting the embargo on military ship- 
ments. The notes added that the U.S. officials were justified in discharging the 
trouble- making labor leader Federico Figueres Larrazfbal from his machinist 
job at Guant4namo naval base because he had made slanderous charges against the 
United States (HAR, XIII: 174). Regarding a recent withdrawal of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture inspectors who helped examine and certify Cuban exports of fruits 
and vegetables destined for U.S. markets, the United States claimed that Cuba had 
neglected to request their continued presence despite a series of earlier reminders 
by the U.S. Embassy. In themselves, the three matters were not considered of 
great importance, but the United States made clear through its notes that it was not 
prepared to make any concessions to Castro because of his charge that the pro- 
tested actions constituted "aggression" against Cuba. Accusations by Castro con- 
tinued against the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo. This time he charged that the 
base authorities were implicated in a plot to organize counterrevolutionary resist- 
ance in eastern Cuba. The U.S. State Department quickly denied it and stated that 
base personnel did not dabble in Cuban politics. 


Counterrevolutionary Disturbances. Nearly 200 rebels, based in the Sierra 
Maestra mountains in Oriente Province, were conducting raids and guerrilla war- 
fare against the Castro government. Their leader, Captain Manuel (Nico) Beatén, 
a former Castro supporter and a Castro guide when he was a rebel in the same 
hills, had escaped from La Cabafia prison. He had been charged with the murder 
of Major Cristino Naranjo, who had been investigating the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Major Camilo Cienfuegos (HAR, XII: 600). Assisted by his brother Fran- 
cisco, Beat6n and his men captured a large amount of arms and ammunition from 
Cuban revolutionary supplies. In retaliation, Castro first sent Major Francisco 
Tamayo with a small combined unit of militia and regulars to smash the rebels. 
Instead, Beat6n killed Tamayo. Then Castro personally with the aid of his brother 
Armed Forces Minister Ral, Army chief of staff Major Juan Almeida, and an 
estimated group of 5,000 revolutionary soldiers and civilian militiamen tried un- 
successfully to ferret out the rebels. Further field operations were placed under 
the direction of Major Aldo Santamarina, one of Castro's key officers during the 
revolution. Another rebel group led by a former Castro follower, Captain Nino 
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Dfaz, was reported to be operating in the Sierra Cristal, northeast of the Sierra 
Maestra; and at least two other bands, each numbering up to 180 men, were carry- 
ing on guerrilla activities elsewhere in Oriente Province. 


The Movement of Revolutionary Recovery (MRR), an anti-Castro under- 
ground organization, appeared in April. Consisting of former military and civilian 
followers of Castro during his revolutionary struggle against the Batista dictator- 
ship, it issued a clandestine proclamation urging the Cuban people to take up arms 
for the restoration of democracy and calling upon them not to let "the true revolu- 
tion" be taken away. The manifesto repudiated the political police, state control 

of labor unions, and state-owned cooperatives; but it advocated social reform with 
representative democracy as a system of government, individual liberties, and free- 
dom of expression. It said that it sought to rescue the revolution from Communism. 
A counterpart of the MRR was organized in Florida under a ten-man executive com- 
mittee to coordinate and cooperate with the group in Cuba. The MRR's representa- 
tive in the United States was Angel Sebasti4n Rosa Escala. At the end of April, 
Castro announced that some Cuban leaders of the MRR had been arrested, includ- 
ing its military chief, former Major Sergio Sangenfs. Though scarcely formed, 
there were indications that the MRR might become one of the most significant op- 
position groups to have emerged in Cuba since Castro came to power on January 1, 


1959. Observers agreed that the MRR's principal need was a charismatic leader 
of Castro's stature. 


Political prisoners charged that they were being mistreated in two of Havana's 
crowded prisons, Prfncipe castle and La Cabafia. At Prfncipe castle prison, there 
were two riots within two days; at La Cabafia, a hunger strike. Elio Alvarez, a 

former judge and himself an inmate of La Cabafia, made charges of cruelty to the 

Cuban Supreme Court. In a violently conducted search for arms, soldiers, not the 
regular guards, were reported to have forced the prisoners to strip and march into 
the yard. Then the prisoners were beaten and driven around at bayonet point. The 


Supreme Court announced that the revolutionary government would conduct a thor- 
ough investigation. 


Once again a prominent figure resigned his post, charging that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment was "totalitarian and Communist-oriented."" This time it was Andrés 
Vargas G6mez, Cuban Ambassador to the United Nations in Geneva. The Havana 
press denounced him as a counterrevolutionary, and Castro named J. Henrique 
Camejo Argudfn to fill the vacant post. The air attaché of the Cuban Embassy in 
Mexico, Captain Manuel Villafana Martfnez, also abandoned his job and fled from 
Mexico City. He was the second to defect from the Cuban Embassy in Mexico, fol- 
lowing the example of Jaime Varela Canosa, naval attaché who fled to the United 
States in March (HAR, XIII: 175). 


Numerous Cubans continued to seek asylum in the United States, including 
former CMQ TV commentator Luis Conte Agtiero (HAR, XIII: 175). It appeared 
that Captain Gonzalo Herrera and the three crewmen of a Cubana Airlines plane 


who had flown their unsuspecting passengers to Miami to request asylum would be 
sent back to Cuba. 


Many suspected counterrevolutionaries were arrested in an attempt by Castro 
to prevent more revolts. Jests YAfiez Pelletier, a close personal friend of Castro, 
former Army Intelligence officer Julio Martfnez Fernfndez, Major José MArquez 
Vega, a member of Castro's sabotage group against the Batista regime, and Eduardo 
Su4rez Rivas, son of a prominent Batista congressman, were all detained. The Mexi- 
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can newspaper Excelsior estimated that more than a hundred men were arrested 
by the Castro government during April. 


Labor. Through a labor law decreed on March 11, the workers' group Con- 
federaci6n de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC) seemed to be losing power to the Labor 
Ministry, in a development reminiscent of Perén's concentration of labor power in 
the Argentine Labor Ministry. The new ruling took from the union the right to ne- 
gotiate with employers and gave it to the Ministry of Labor, which also received 
full authority to settle any labor controversy. A labor regulation requiring the 
registration of every employer, worker, or self-employed person came into force 
in mid-April. From this the Labor Ministry was to make lists of workers and un- 
employed. In the future no employer would be allowed to hire a worker, and no 


worker would be permitted to obtain a job except through the Ministry's priority 
lists. 


& 


There was an internal struggle going on within the CTC itself, a fight for 
power between Communist and anti-Communist elements. Jestis Soto, a Commu- 
nist sympathizer and second-in-command of the CTC as its organizing secretary, 
had recently tried to purge all union officials who had voted against Communist 
candidates for the executive committee at the tenth labor congress in November 
1959, accusing them of being connected with the Batista regime (HAR, XIII: 25, 178). 
The attempt to eliminate the leaders of the Federation of Construction Workers, 
whose membership numbered thousands, resulted in a fight in which shots were 
fired and several persons wounded. The construction workers' delegates, who 
were holding a convention, refused to accept in April a new Communist-dominated 
executive committee, which they maintained had been elected under the influence 
of Soto. Labor Minister Augusto Martfnez SAnchez immediately declared the con- 
vention illegal. Soto stated publicly that David Salvador, secretary of the CTC, 
was not pushing the purge of "former Batista labor leaders." It was rumored that 
Salvador might resign as the head of the confederation. 


Fair Play for Cuba Committee. To protest the vindictive distortion of Cuban 
affairs by the U.S. press, a "Fair Play for Cuba Committee" was created in New 
York. The 28 members, under the chairmanship and co-chairmanship of Waldo 
Frank and Carleton Beals respectively, included such prominent literary figures 
as the existentialist author Jean Paul Sartre; novelists Simone de Beauvoir, Norman 
Mailer, and Truman Capote; CBS newsman Robert Taber, author of an objective 
article on Castro's Cuba published on January 23 in The Nation; and New Yorker 
drama critic Kenneth Tynan. In a $4,725 seven-column advertisement which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on April 6, the committee charged that the United 
States had overdramatized Soviet-Cuban relations since many American republics, 
the United States included, traded with Soviet Russia. In further refutation of Cuba's 
being dubbed "Communist," the advertisement stated that Cuba's Communist Party 
was a tiny minority, with only about 16,000 members. Other sources, however, 
such as the Times of Havana, an English language anti-Castro newspaper published 
twice weekly in Havana, estimated the Cuban Communist Party at 30,000 members. 
Another statement of the Fair Play Committee, dealing with the confiscation of 

U.S. and Cuban property in Cuba, reminded the U.S. public that the value of all 
confiscated property was to be restored by 20-year government bonds at an interest 
rate of 4-1/2%. The existence of terror and the oppression of the Cuban people 

were likewise denied. Finally the "Fair Players" pleaded with Americans to give 


the youthful reformers of Cuba "a fair hearing," uninfluenced by powerful and 
selfish interests. 
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Conference of Underdeveloped Countries; Guatemala and Venezuela. It 
seemed possible that Cuba might postpone the conference of underdeveloped coun- 
tries scheduled for the fall in Havana, due to a lack of participation by other Latin 
American nations. Venezuela decided not to attend in spite of Foreign Minister 
Radil Roa's trip to enroll its support (HAR, XIII: 176). The only Latin American 
nation to accept the invitation without reservations was Panama. 


During April, Castro made few attempts to better Cuban relations with his 
Latin neighbors; he even went so far as to insult Colombia's President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo because of his recent trip to the United States (see COLOMBIA), 
as well as other Latin American Presidents. Worsening Cuban relations with 
Guatemala ended in the rupture of diplomatic relations and the recalling of ambas- 
sadors. Foreign Minister Roa accused the United Fruit Company and Guatemalan 
President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes of jointly planning a seaborne invasion of Cuba 
from Guatemala (see GUATEMALA). On the other hand, Cuban President Osvaldo 
Dorticé6s offered Cuban arms and troops to President R6mulo Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela to help crush the Castro Le6én uprising and protect Venezuela against foreign 
imperialism and aggression (see VENEZUELA). The offer was not accepted. 


United Fruit Company; Sugar. Formal papers were filed by an official of 
the Instituto Nacional de Reforma Agraria (INRA) for the expropriation of much 
of the property of the United Fruit Company in Cuba. Cuba would pay the United 
Fruit Company $6,118,407 in 20-year, 4-1/2% bonds for the 272,472 acres ordered 
expropriated. [The number of acres owned by the United Fruit Company was 
considerably larger than the amount previously reported in HAR, XIII: 177.] The 
company valued its expropriated property at $32 million. The U.S. Government 
and the United Fruit Company protested the Cuban offer of payment as unsatisfac- 
tory. It was the first expropriation of considerable size of the 1.9 million acres 
of Cuban land owned by some thirteen U.S. companies. 


The Cuban sugar market continued strong. The expanded sugar sales since 
the beginning of the year, especially to Russia, as well as import controls increased 
Cuban foreign exchange reserves, which the National Bank of Cuba estimated at 

$88.4 million, an increase of $14.8 million over January. 


Tourism... A week-long meeting of the Confederaci6n de Organizaciones 
Turfsticas de América Latina was held in Havana in mid-April. Delegates from 

18 Latin American nations were joined by observers from the United States, Italy, 
Spain, Israel, and Canada. The group recommended various projects to stimu- 

late tourism. Cuba, for its part, hoped that the discussion would help recover its 
former lucrative tourist trade, 90% of which had come from the United States and 
which had been ruined by strained U.S. relations. 


HAITI 


Haiti's Problems Reviewed. At the Second Inter-American Congress for 
Democracy and Liberty held in Venezuela in mid-April, Camille Lhérisson ex- 
posed the dictatorship of President Francois Duvalier in an effort to prove that 
his regime was worse than that of former Venezuelan dictator Marcos Pérez Ji- 
ménez. Lhérisson said that as the country was still under complete martial law, 
the situation had not improved since Duvalier had seized power in October 1957. 
He also asserted that hundreds of people had been imprisoned, tortured, and as- 
sassinated because of their political views. He lamented that Communist propa- 
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ganda was aided by the belief of a great majority of the Haitian people that the 
United States was supporting Duvalier's dictatorship. Lhérisson also accused 
President Duvalier of filling most of the administrative offices with his own friends, 
especially in the tax collecting, customs, agriculture, public works, and public 
health departments. 


Resumption of Loan Fund Payments. After the United States suspended loan 
fund disbursements for the Artibonite Valley irrigation project because of manage- 

ment misunderstandings (HAR, XIII: 179), these differences were settled and the 

payments resumed. The United States Operations Mission (USOM), which controls 

the $4.3 million appropriation (a sum equal to 13% of Haiti's 1960 budget), had . 
stopped payment for six weeks because the Council of the Organisme de Développe- 

ment de la Vallée de l'Artibonite (ODVA) had been hiring and firing officials with- 

out the USOM's approval. The two organizations agreed to set up a six-man joint 

commission to avoid recurrences of the personnel difficulties. 


Survey Contract for U.S. Company. Meissner Engineers Inc. was awarded 
a contract to survey a proposed $6 million road from Port-au-Prince to Aux Cayes 
in southern Haiti. The Development Loan Fund advanced $300,000 for the survey 
and was expected to lend money to complete the road, which was to take about 20 
months. A spokesman for the engineering company predicted that travel time 
from Port-au-Prince to Aux Cayes would be cut from 36 hours to 6 or 7 hours. 


MEDICO Program in Haiti. The Medical International Cooperation Organi- 
zation (MEDICO), a voluntary body which provides physicians and drugs for under- 
developed countries, announced an aid plan for Haiti to provide nurses, doctors, 
technicians, administrators, and supplies for rural district hospitals. By the 
end of the month medical supplies valued at $66,000 had been shipped in. The pro- 
gram was initiated at the request of the Haitian Government. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Pro Forma Resignation of Trujillo as Party Leader. Perhaps appropriately, 
on April 1 Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo resigned as leader of the Par- 
tido Dominicano, until recently the only legal party in the Dominican Republic. 

His declared purpose was to force the creation of opposition parties. As General- 
issimo, however, he continued to control the Army and the police, ruling the 
country through his brother Héctor, the President. With the party insisting that 
the resignation should only be accepted after a plebiscite of its own members, 


Trujillo could proudly point to his good intentions and to his support from the 
Dominican people. 


The resignation was part of the Generalissimo's intensive popularity cam- 
paign; petitions were still being circulated in support of making him "Benefactor 
of the Catholic Church." Possibly because he did not approve of this new title for 


the dictator, Monsignor Eduardo Ross was removed from his position as the gov- 
ernment's ecclesiastical adviser. 


On April 28, Trujillo sent a proposed constitutional amendment to Congress 
which, when passed, would legalize the Communist Party. The dictator apparently 
hoped thereby to give the retort discourteous to statements in the United States that 
he was not democratic. At the same time, as part of his feud with the Catholic 

hierarchy he announced that Protestant sects would be welcome in the Dominican 
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Republic. Also on April 28, La Voz Dominicana resumed its anti-Castro broad- 
casts, which had been stopped in January (HAR, XIII: 30). The official radio sta- 
tion urged anti-Communist workers in Cuba to prepare for a general strike against 
the government. 


Acts of Repression. Guido d'Alessandro, leader of the anti-Trujillo middle- 
class movement and brother-in-law of Trujillo's son Ramfis, fled to the United 
States where he hoped to unite the revolutionary movements. He told reporter 
Felix A. Mejfa of torture on Saona, Trujillo's prison island, and estimated that 
Trujillo was responsible for the assassination of about 50,000 persons. Air Force 
Captain Ortillo Méndez Aquino, who escaped from the country in March, told the 
same reporter that fingernails were extracted and lighted cigarettes were used at 
the prison to obtain information. He also stated that the five U.S. bombers which 
Trujillo said had been disassembled (HAR, XIII: 180) were in perfect condition at 
San Isidro Air Base. Méndez Aquino, d'Alessandro, and Luis Vidal, along with 
Fernando Mufiiz, who had been imprisoned 11 times in the last 14 years, offered 
to relate their tales of torture and assassination to the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mission of the Organization of American States (OAS). 


Despite a verbal protest by many members of the OAS in February (HAR, 
XIII: 102), the OAS Peace Commission remained powerless to take positive action 
against the alleged "flagrant violation of human rights" in the Dominican Republic. 
In March the Commission heard a few witnesses, including Virgilio Diaz Ord6fiez, 
the Dominican representative to the OAS. The only action taken in April was the 
promulgation of a statement condemning all dictators and asking that political pris- 
oners throughout Latin America be released. 


Colombian citizen Jairo Alberto Calderén Forero was shot and killed by 
Trujillo police inside the Ciudad Trujillo Cathedral while a mass was in progress. 
He had been accused of aiding and participating in three acts of terrorism and was 
hiding in the Cathedral. 


Good Crop Year. The total coffee crop for 1959-60 was estimated at 625,000 
bags, 500,000 of which were expected to be exported. The tobacco crop increased 
substantially in 1959-60; the anticipated amount, 49 million pounds, was more than 
three times the 1958-59 crop. 


Dominican Shipping to be Picketed. The International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation refused to obey AFL-CIO president George Meany's order to revoke the 
charter of the Dominican local of the association. Meany issued the order on the 
grounds that the Dominican union was not free but was "a creature of a dictator- 
ship."" When Francisco Mufiiz, president of the Free Union of Dominican Workers 
in Exile, learned of the refusal, he announced that his union would picket all Do- 
minican shipping in New York harbor. 


PUERTO RICO 


Fernés-Murray Bill. All supporters of the Fernés-Murray Bill were ex- 
ercising extreme caution to ensure its success in the U.S. Congress. The bill 
would clarify the political relationship of Puerto Rico with the United States and 
would give the island greater autonomy by granting it control over certain functions 
now under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Government. Unnamed government sources 
said that the Department of the Interior was critical of the phrasing of the bill but 
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not its content. This department had previously objected to the bill on the grounds 
that it appeared to freeze the status of the island (HAR, XIII: 106). The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture opposed minor parts of the bill, but Resident Commissioner 
Antonio Fernés Isern, who had originally introduced the bill in March 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 151), felt that the Agriculture Department's objections were "routine" and 
that the details in question could easily be resolved. Chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Interior and Insular Affairs Leo W. O'Brien doubted that sufficient 
time remained during the present session of Congress (which would adjourn in 
July) for the bill to be studied adequately; he feared that it might consequently 
"die halfway through Congress." O'Brien recommended that, in order to ensure 
the bill's success, action should be postponed until January 1961, when Congress 
would convene again. 


Mufioz Marfn's Visit to New York City. Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn spent 
two weeks on the mainland, mostly in the Puerto Rican section of New York City. 
The purpose of his visit was to acquaint himself with the social progress of the 
700,000 boricuas living in the poor sections of the city. To get a firsthand ac- 
count of their progress, he spent much time examining housing and working condi- 
tions, political activity, and education. Ata press conference broadcast over 
Spanish-language radio stations, the governor declared that the New York com- 
munity had a potential of 300,000 votes which they should use in New York politics 
to improve their social and economic standing. Later, Mufioz Marfn reviewed the 
annual Puerto Rican parade down Fifth Avenue. There were an estimated 15,000 
marchers and 150,000 spectators on the unusually chilly afternoon. In spite of the 
cold weather, about 20,000 persons remained after the parade to hear the governor 
speak in Central Park. In this speech, Mufioz Marfn again urged Puerto Ricans to 
use their voting rights. Whenever he spoke, he stressed the importance of retain- 
ing the "commonwealth" form of government. 


Luis A. Ferré, the leader of the pro-statehood Partido Estadista Republi- 
cano (PER) and Mufioz Marfn's chief opponent in the November 1960 gubernatorial 
elections (HAR, XIII: 181), made a similar trip to the New York Puerto Rican com- 
munity. The purpose of his visit was to refute some of the statements made by 
Mufioz Marfn two weeks earlier. He stressed that the annual cost of statehood 
would be only $18 million, rather than the $188 million estimated by the House 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs (HAR, XII: 669). He added that if 
Puerto Rico was too poor to be a state, it was because the Fortaleza (the gover- 
nor's mansion in San Juan) cost more money than any governor's mansion in the 
United States, except New York. Ferré promised that if the PER won the Novem- 
ber elections, it would hold a separate plebiscite for mainland citizens to decide 
the political status of the island. 


Puerto Rican Vote for U.S. President Proposed. Governor Mufioz Marin 
urged before the House of Representatives Judicial Committee in Washington that 
the United States extend to all citizens who lived under the U.S. flag the right to 
vote in presidential elections. At the time of his proposal, the House was con- 
sidering extending voting rights and representation to the District of Columbia. 
Chairman of the Judicial Subcommittee Emanuel Celler (Dem., New York) replied 
that the U.S. Government did not feel it necessary to extend voting rights to all its 
possessions at once. Mufioz Marfn also conferred informally with Vice President 


Nixon. Although Nixon said he would not oppose the project, he showed no partic- 
ular enthusiasm for it. 


Back on the island, opposition party leaders attacked the governor's pro- 
posal. Ferré said that Mufioz Marfn wanted favors and not rights, thus holding up 
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the people of Puerto Rico to ridicule. Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez, president of the 
PER, claimed that Mufioz Marin's proposal was another example of his inconsist- 
ency. Gilberto Concepcié6n de Gracia, president of the Partido Independentista 
Puertorriquefio (PIP), felt that Mufioz Marfn was not representing the will of the 
people but only his own wishes. 


Puerto Rican Democratic Party Split. During late March and early April, 
Mufioz Marfn's Partido Popular Democratico (PPD--unaffiliated with any U.S. 
party) established a "commonwealth" faction within the statehood-supporting 
Democratic Party of Puerto Rico (HAR, XIII: 30). In an effort to oppose the orig- 
inal party led by José A. Benftez, a large number of PPD members recently be- 
came members of the Democratic Party of Puerto Rico and held a meeting on 
March 27 at which a new president of the Democratic Committee of Puerto Rico 
was elected. He was Enrique Campos del Toro, a friend of Mufioz Marfn, member 
of the PPD, and president of the First Federal Savings and Loan Association. The 
members of this new faction, known as the "Campocrats," believed that the orig- 
inal party platform favoring statehood was contrary to the principle of Puerto 
Rican politics which the National Democratic Party supported; therefore, they 
formed their own pro-commonwealth platform. Benftez remained leader of the 
original party, now called the Progressive Democratic Party of Puerto Rico, or 
the "Benicrats,"' and Carlos E. Chard6n (HAR, XIII: 182) remained its candidate 
for governor in the November elections. 


After two weeks in his post as president of the commonwealth faction, Campos 
del Toro resigned because he wished to "put an end to a disagreeable incident in 
[his] life.'' When he expressed his belief that statehood supporters in the PPD 
should be permitted to voice their opinions, he was censured by fellow PPD mem- 
ber Jorge Font Saldafia, vice-president of the House of Representatives, because 
"his words tended to weaken the morale of the PPD with respect to adhesion to the 
Commonwealth." Sources indicated that Richard Durham, vice-president of the 
Democratic state committee, might succeed Campos as the Campocrat leader. 


Un-American Activities. The Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
U.S. House of Representatives recommended that the 13 witnesses tried in Novem- 
ber (HAR, XII: 604) be prosecuted for contempt of Congress. By using a uniform 
written speech which said that the Committee had no jurisdiction to hold hearings 

in Puerto Rico, all 13 witnesses refused to answer questions fired at them by the 
Committee members. A New York Times editorial inquired whether there was 
such a crime as "Un-Puerto Rican Activities," and the Federal Department of 
Justice began a study of the laws to determine whether Puerto Ricans could com- 
mit contempt of the federal Congress locally. In spite of the Committee's difficulty 
with these 13 witnesses, other witnesses testified that there was a $100 million 
Communist campaign to initiate the dissemination of international subversive prop- 
aganda throughout Latin America. According to the Committee, Puerto Rico was 
the "nerve center" of the campaign. 


Migration Season Under Way. Between April 13 and April 30, some 3,000 
Puerto Rican migrant farm laborers traveled to the Middle Atlantic states to help 
cultivate the 1960 crops. The total number of laborers was expected to reach 
12,000, about 2,000 more than in 1959. Under Puerto Rican Government guaran- 
tees, the laborers would work under conditions superior to those of other migrant 
laborers, especially Mexicans. The Puerto Ricans were guaranteed either a min- 
imum wage of 80¢ per hour (10¢ more than in 1959) or the prevailing wage rate, 
whichever was higher. Mexican laborers are guaranteed only 50¢ per hour. Puerto 
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Ricans were also guaranteed pay for at least 160 hours during each four-week 
period. Most of the braceros traveled to the United States by plane. 


Island Economy Thriving. Puerto Rico's purchases from the mainland in 
1959 totaled $719 million, 14% above the 1958 figure. Shipments of Puerto Rican 
products to the United States totaled $559 million, a gain of 24%. The largest in- 
creases in shipments to the island were in tobacco (other than cigarettes), motor 
vehicles, electrical appliances, wearing apparel, metal furniture, and textiles. 
Purchases of gasoline declined because of increased local refining of imported 
crude oil; fertilizer purchases were also declining because of increased local 
production, as were purchases of wheat flour and pharmaceuticals. Imports from 
the mainland exceeded exports by $159 million. In 1959 only six countries pur- 
chased more from the United States than Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico Considered Colony by Inter-American Group. At the Second 
Inter- American Congress for Democracy and Freedom (see VENEZUELA), the 
delegates voted in favor of a resolution giving Puerto Rico the right "to choose its 
future, determine its constitution, and obtain complete sovereignty" without its 
decisions being influenced by any external pressure. The resolution denouncing 
imperialist influences on Latin American countries was one of eight articles drawn 
up by the commission on colonialism, headed by Andrés Towsend of Peru and Jai 
Narine Singh of British Guiana (see WEST INDIES). Puerto Rican delegates Arturo 
Morales Carri6n, José Font Saldafia, Hipé6lito Marcano, and other Popular Demo- 
crats naturally voted against the resolution. Mufioz Marfn said that the resolution 
represented an "improper intervention in the internal affairs of Puerto Rico." On 
the other hand, Gilberto Concepci6n de Gracia of the PIP, who also participated in 
the Maracay meeting, said that the resolution provided the most important inter- 
American support which the island independence movement had received. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Throughout the West Indies, strong resentment was demonstrated 
against st the Sh Sharpeville shootings in South Africa. The British Government brought 
to the attention of the South African Government the feelings of the West Indies Gov- 
ernment over the events in South Africa which had resulted in the shooting of natives. 
The Jamaica Government voted £1,000 for the relief of sufferers in the continuing 
South African disturbances. Jamaica opposition leader Sir Alexander Bustamante 
cabled Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of Great Britain, Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, and President William Tubman of Liberia inquiring what they 
were doing to prevent the further killing of Negroes. Tubman replied that the mur- 
der of Negroes in South Africa was an uncivilized and wicked act of treachery. A 
public protest was organized in Trinidad to request the Federal Government to sup- 
port a ban on the import of South African goods already advocated by the Trinidad 
Government, which had announced that it would send a delegation to London to dis- 
cuss economic measures against South Africa. Trinidad waterfront workers an- 
nounced their refusal to handle South African goods. The annual congress of the 
Peoples Progressive Party in British Guiana called the rulers of South Africa "the 
destroyers of human dignity."" The West Indian Economist called for a complete 
trade and economic boycott of South Africa, asserting that it was to the eternal 
shame of the world in general and of the British Commonwealth in particular that 

the massive tyranny in South Africa had been condoned for so long. 


} 
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Jamaica Premier Norman Manley denied reports that he intended to take a 
tough line at the two federal committee meetings to be held in Port of Spainin June. 
Jamaica had pledged itself to work out proposals to make the Federation viable, 
while protecting every legitimate Jamaican interest. Secession would only be 
adopted as a last resort. 


After an interval of two months, talks between the United States and Great 
Britain on Caribbean air routes were continued (HAR, XIII: 184). U.S. air inter- 
ests were anxious to resume their service between New York and Jamaica, barred 
under a 1946 agreement between the two countries (HAR, XII: 671). 


It was announced that West Indian citrus growers would renew protests to the 
British Government against the threat of competition from the United States and 
from the subsidized industries of Spain and Israel. Sir Robert Kirkwood, chairman 
of the Citrus Growers Association, announced his resignation due to the pressure 
of other work. 


The Regional Office of the World Health Organization in Caracas commented 
on the progress of the campaign against malaria (see FRENCH WEST INDIES and 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES). The entire northern area of Jamaica was con- 
sidered malaria-free, but cases were still occurring in the southern sectors of the 
island. Insecticides had proved partially ineffective in Trinidad but suppressive 
medication had been very encouraging. No cases of malaria had been reported re- 
cently from Tobago, Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, or British 
Guiana. 


Jamaica. Following the arrest of Claudius Henry, a 57-year-old minister 
and leader of the African Reform Church which had been established two years pre- 
viously in Jamaica, troops in battle dress and police carried out a series of raids. 
Henry and ten of his followers were held on treason charges. The police also in- 
dicated that the minister had corresponded with the Cuban Government, but the 
significance of this, if any, was not disclosed. Equipment seized by the police 
included 2,500 electrical detonators, 1,800 ordinary detonators, machetes which 
were sharpened on both sides like swords, cartridges, and sticks of dynamite. 
Commenting on the affair editorially, the London Times said that Jamaica was a 
democracy within the West Indies Federation, with a strong two-party political 
system that had always been able to withstand the vigor of Caribbean politics. It 
did not think that the Jamaica Government had been seriously threatened. 


On April 1, a strike of fire brigade workers was called in the Kingston and 
St. Andrew Corporate Area. At the instance of the mayor, soldiers from the West 
India Regiment were drafted to man the principal fire stations. The National Work- 
ers Union, which had called the strike, claimed there had been delays on the part 
of the municipal authority in dealing with claims and representations and that the 
Minister of Labor had failed to report the dispute to the Governor-in-Council as 
required by the Essential Services Law. After a two-hour discussion with the 
Minister of Labor, who undertook to refer the matter to the Cabinet for decision, 
the men returned to work. A strike was also called by the employees of the Daily 
Gleaner, Sunday Gleaner, and Star newspapers. When the government agreed to 
set up a board of enquiry under the Trade Dispute Law to examine wage rates and 
standards of skill and productivity, work was resumed. In an editorial, the Gleaner 
considered that the board of enquiry was unnecessary, since the industry possessed 
its own machinery to deal with labor disputes. 
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Trinidad. In the presence of several thousand people, Premier Eric Williams 
took part in a ceremony at which the West Indies and Trinidad constitutions together 
with other documents, including the U.S. Lend-Lease Bases Agreement, were 
burned. P. V. J. Solomon, Home Affairs Minister, read a memorandum demand- 
ing full internal self-government for Trinidad and independence for the West Indies 
Federation. The return of the U.S. base at Chaguaramas to the Trinidad authori- 
ties was also requested (HAR, XIII: 183). 


The Trinidad Government asked the U.S. Government to cease landing its 
military aircraft at Piarco Airport after April 30. Minister of Industry and Com- 
merce John O'Halloran claimed that the planes, now averaging six per day, were 
causing excessive wear and tear to the airfield. 


Opposition Member of Parliament Albert Gomes praised Eric Williams, whom 
he had often criticized bitterly. At the Inter-American Conference on Democracy 
and Freedom held at Maracay, Venezuela, Gomes had been punched in the face by 
Venezuelan Senator Luis Beltr4n Prieto. . After an official protest by Williams, the 
Governor of Aragua,and Minister of Foreign Affairs Ignacio Luis Arcaya apologized 
to Gomes on behalf of Venezuela (see VENEZUELA). 


Minister of Industry and Commerce O'Halloran made proposals to end the 
Trinidad telephone deadlock, which was causing damage to the business community. 
He proposed the revision of the ordinance under which the company operated, the 


implementation of a crash development program, and the consideration of govern- 
ment assistance. 


On April 5, former Democratic presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson had 
an 85-minute meeting with Premier Williams at the Piarco Airport Hotel to dis- 
cuss the issue of the U.S. base at Chaguaramas. Stevenson, who during the war 

had signed the lend-lease agreement which handed over Chaguaramas to the United 


States, commented that there were no problems which his sa di and Trinidad 
could not solve. 


British Guiana. The Colonial Office in London issued a communiqué on the 
British Guiana Constitutional Conference (HAR, XIII: 185), accepting the principle 
of independence for British Guiana but postponing the new two-chamber legislature 
until 1961. The Senate would consist of 13 members, all nominated; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly would consist of between 32 and 35 members, all elected. A bound- 
ary commission would decide the exact number of seats. Majority party leader 
Cheddi Jagan left London deeply dissatisfied with the results of the conference. 

He blamed the British Government and accused opposition party leader Forbes 
Burnham of thwarting him on the issue of independence for British Guiana. He 
had received support, however, from Independence Movement leader Narine Singh. 
The London Times pointed out editorially that the difficulty was that British Guiana 
was behind some other West Indian territories in constitutional advance but that the 
Colonial Office remembered the crisis of 1953 and was nervous over the Marxist 
tendencies of the Peoples Progressive Party, even though these had been allayed 

in recent years. Time commented that Jagan emerged from the meeting "putting 
on a fine show of a man in a rage." After his return to British Guiana, Jagan an- 
nounced that the Peoples Progressive Party, which he leads, was considering with- 
drawing from the Government of British Guiana and that he had asked his executive 
committee to let him resign to carry on the independence fight. In reply to a ques- 
tion, he added that he had received pledges from Cuba's Fidel Castro of as much 
help as possible in keeping with his policy of liberation for the Hemisphere. At the 
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Inter-American Conference in Maracay, a resolution presented by delegates Jagan, 
Narine Singh, and Ranjee Chandi Singh categorically demanded that British Guiana 
be declared a free nation and that if necessary a plebiscite be held under the United 
Nations to decide the wishes of the people (see VENEZUELA). 


British Honduras. The sugar cane plantations near Corozal in northern 
British Honduras were damaged by a series of fires during April. Some 25,000 
tons of sugar cane were burned; part of this was processed by the factory, part 
was lost. Governor Sir Colin Thornley expressed his deep concern. Arson was 
suspected, and a reward of $5,000 was offered by the British Honduras Sugar Grow- 
ers' Association and Plantations Ltd., the principal grower of sugar cane, for in- 
formation leading to the conviction of the responsible person. However, no arrests 
had been made. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


In contrast to Martinique (HAR, XIII: 186), Guadeloupe had a sugar crop of 
141,692 metric tons, the largest in its history. Of this, some 131,796 tons were 
exported at a guaranteed price to France and brought in 8,793,000 million francs. 
The price of 4,180 francs (approximately $8) per ton of sugar cane paid to grow- 
ers was an increase of 40 francs per ton over the previous year. 


In an article in Match of Pointe-4-Pitre, Fulbert Léon Manijean strongly 
criticized the economic situation of Marie-Galante. Commenting on the misery 
there, he characterized the island as being "at the point of death" because of the 


disastrous consequences of factory centralization. Marie-Galante, formerly pros- 
perous, was dying. The various solutions so far proposed had not taken account 

of the seriousness of the trouble. Manijean advocated the setting up of a coopera- 
tive factory to handle the whole of the small farmers' cane. 


Guadeloupe exported in 1959 a total of 116,481 tons of bananas, which brought 
in 6,424,000 million francs, compared with exports of 94,047 tons and receipts of 
5,587,000 million francs in 1958. The modern banana dock to be built at Basse 
Terre, Guadeloupe, financed by the French Government, was expected to lead to 
greater banana revenues as a result of reduced handling costs. The prosperity of 
Guadeloupe was seen in a construction boom, with current contracts for private 
buildings estimated at over 700 million francs. The construction of a luxury hotel 
in the inaccessible northwest corner of the island was under consideration. During 
the night of April 23, a serious fire occurred on the premises of Haikel Fils at 
Pointe-’-Pitre. The conflagration spread rapidly until it was finally extinguished 
by the city fire brigade. Damage was estimated at 150 million francs. 


K. C. Liang, malariologist of the World Health Organization (WHO), which 
maintains a regional office in Caracas, commented on the progress of the cam- 
paign to eradicate malaria. In Guadeloupe no case of malaria had occurred during 
the past year, while in Martinique no case had been reported in the last few years. 
In French Guiana, an average of twenty cases per year had been notified for the 
coastal areas; the incidence had been much reduced. A specialized agency of the 
United Nations, WHO covers the Caribbean, where it appears that malaria, once 
the greatest scourge of the area, is on the way to eradication (see WEST INDIES 
and NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES). 
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Curacao and Aruba. Perhaps piqued because the council of the European 
Common Market shelved the Dutch application to bring in the Netherlands West 
Indies (HAR, XIII: 111), the Echo of Aruba bitterly attacked the participation of 
the Netherlands in this body. It claimed that the Common Market had not been set 
up in order to create vassals for France, which had been allowed to bring in its 
former African colonies. The real interest of the Netherlands West Indies, as- 
serted the Echo of Aruba, was that the economic ties between the various Dutch 
territories should be strengthened. 


With an anticipated budget deficit for 1960, 1961, and 1962 of 5 million, 7 
million, and 9 million guilders respectively, criticism was voiced over the pro- 
posed increases in direct taxation (HAR, XIII: 111). The Echo of Aruba claimed 
that the Netherlands West Indies should at all costs maintain its reputation abroad 
for a low tax structure. It suggested the legalization of lotteries with a 5% tax on 
the sale of tickets in order to raise ‘additional revenue. 


The fifth meeting of the East Caribbean Hurricane Commission was held in 
Curagao with representatives attending from the United States, Mexico, Venezuela, 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the West Indies Federation, the French 
West Indies, and Curagao. The latest methods of locating hurricanes and advising 
on their course were studied. 


Surinam. A delegation from the Surinam Government set out for the Nether- 
lands by way of the United States and London. The purpose of the visit was to dis- 
cuss the proposed ten-year development plan with the Netherlands Government. At 
a press conference in New York, Surinam Prime Minister S. D. Emanuels stated 
that the name "Kingdom of the Netherlands" introduced an element of confusion 
and that "Kingdom of the Netherlands, Surinam, and the Antilles" would be pref- 
erable. H. Pengel, majority leader of the Surinam Legislative Council, and J. 

-Lachmon, a member of the United Hindostani Party, who had arrived in the Neth- 
erlands before the rest of the delegation, expressed disapproval of the meddling of 
Dutch newspapers in the politics of Surinam. In particular, they complained of two 
editorials in leading papers which had criticized the Surinam Government. 


In a special public session of the Legislative Council, the apartheid policy 
of South Africa was unanimously condemned (see WEST INDIES). Under the chair- 
manship of Surinam lawyer O. van der Geld, an anti-segregation committee was 
formed. All parties joined in a public demonstration against the government of 
South Africa. 


Netherlands Vice Premier J. Korthals, accompanied by two advisers, visited 
Surinam where he held a conference with the Cabinet Council. At a press confer- 
ence prior to leaving for the Netherlands West Indies, he stressed the importance 
of close cooperation between Surinam and the Netherlands, especially since a new 
Dutch Cabinet had recently taken over. He also praised the mechanized growing 
of rice at Nickerie, and expressed the hope of increased private investment in 
Surinam. 


Farm production for 1959 exceeded 8 million guilders, which was 38% more 
than in 1958. It was expected, however, that the export of rice in 1960 would be 
reduced, since the Surinam Government had failed to sell any considerable quan- 
tity of paddy to Venezuela. 
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A contract was signed for a new central hospital in Surinam. This building, 
to be constructed by the firm of van Kessel, would take three years to erect and 
would be the largest building in Surinam. 


The fight against malaria carried on by the Caracas regional office of the 
World Health Organization had made good progress in Surinam. No cases had 
originated in the coastal areas or the savannah, but many cases still occurred in 
the deep hinterland (see WEST INDIES and FRENCH WEST INDIES). 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Castro Le6én Tries Again. Venezuela celebrated the 150th anniversary of 
its independence from Spain during one of the most eventful months since the over- 
throw of the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. Early in the month coup ru- 
mors increased, as did the government's insistence that they were baseless. The 
Defense Ministry made a fantastic announcement on April 12 that a plot had been 
discovered at Lake Maracaibo involving the attempted destruction of oil fields by 
Dominican frogmen, but most observers felt there was no reason to give any greater 
credence to current rumors than had been given to those that had plagued Venezuela 
since the establishment of the revolutionary junta in January 1958. 


However, on April 19, coinciding with the nation's independence observation, 
General Jesis Marfa Castro Le6n led a small force across the Colombian border 
(HAR, XIII: 188) into the neighborhood in which he was raised in the state of Tachira 
and seized control of the Sim6n Bolfvar military garrison in the capital at San 
Crist6bal. Castro Le6n was aided by Juan de Dios Moncada Vidal, who was being 
sought in regard to the attempted coup of September 1958 (HAR, XI: 503), and other 
military malcontents well versed in subversive movements. After gaining control 
of the 500-man garrison, the state capitol buildings, and two radio stations in the 
Andean city of 50,000, the insurgents attempted to incite the military to follow their 
lead through radio appeals. It was immediately evident that the movement would 
find virtually no support. The public reacted swiftly against the perennial rebel- 
without-a-cause who disavowed any connection with either Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic or Venezuelan ex-dictator Pérez Jiménez. 


Castro Le6n, who had risen from private to become the first air force gen- 
eral in the history of Venezuela, had a long record of attempts to overthrow gov- 
ernments, dating back to the dictatorship of Juan Vicente G6mez. He participated 
in the revolution against Pérez Jiménez and, as Minister of Defense, was subse- 
quently involved in an abortive movement against the revolutionary junta led by 
Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazfbal (HAR, XI: 385). 


After receiving word of the attempted putsch, President R6mulo Betancourt 
and Defense Minister Josué L6pez Henrfquez made a hurried telephone survey of 
the various branches of the Armed Forces, then announced by radio that the gov- 
ernment had the complete backing of the military, of all political parties, of trade 
unions, and of student groups. The rebel soldiers holding Fort Sim6n Bolfvar cap- 
tured some 200 high school students as hostages and exchanged shots with student 
volunteers, National Guard troops, and armed farmers of the vicinity. They sur- 
rendered quickly, however, after being buzzed by government jet fighter-bombers, 
and the student hostages were released without harm. At the completion of the 
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24-hour revolt, two students and one soldier had been killed and twelve civilians 
wounded. Meanwhile, Castro Leén tried to escape back over the Colombian bor- 
der, leaving his followers to defend the garrison and a tape recorder to broadcast 
an appeal for support of the already dead movement. A band of armed farmers led 
by Manuel Mendoza, known as “El Gordo," captured Castro Le6én and a few of his 
aides two days after the coup began. The ex-Minister of Defense, disguised as a 
field worker, agreed to go with his captors after first attempting to buy his free- 
dom. Defense Minister L6pez Henrfquez announced that 64 retired and active mil- 
itary personnel had been arrested and accused of involvement in the attempted coup. 


Although Castro Le6n denied it, there was strong suspicion in Venezuela that 
the Dominican dictator and Pérez Jiménez were involved in the affair. As the first 
news came in from San Crist6bal, it was reported that two shiploads of Dominican 
mercenaries were waiting off the Venezuelan coast to land in support of the revolt. 
Venezuelan naval establishments were alerted and reinforced, but the ships did not 
attempt a landing. Spain was also accused of attempting to send aid to the insurrec- 
tionists by means of several Spanish fishing vessels alleged to be lurking off the 
coast. While widening the gulf between Venezuela and these countries, the abor- 
tive coup brought Venezuela and Colombia closer together in an anti- Trujillo stand 
(see COLOMBIA). It was reported also that Betancourt had approached the U.S. 
State Department and other nations of the hemisphere in an effort to gain coopera- 
tion for an all-out diplomatic and commercial boycott against the Dominican Repub- 
lic. According to Havana sources, Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, upon hearing the 
San Crist6bal story, immediately offered 1,000 equipped and trained Cuban soldiers 
to defend the Venezuelan Government. Messages to the Betancourt government of- 
fering moral support and congratulations were received from governments, political 
parties, and student groups of the Americas and from labor unions in diverse parts 
of the world. The U.S. State Department, in its message, remarked that the sup- 
port received by the Venezuelan Government was very impressive. 


As in the coup attempts of July and September 1958 (HAR, XI: 385, 503), the 
reaction of the Venezuelan public was extremely swift. A general strike paralyzed 
the entire republic for 48 hours as a warning to any plotters that Venezuelans would 
not work for a dictatorship. Political party and union leaders addressed crowds 
over radio and television. Pro-government rallies reiterated their support of the 
constitutional regime and called for severe punishment for the offenders. Cries 
for the establishment of tribunals and firing squads patterned after the Cuban pro- 
totype were heard. The general state of excitement and unrest gave impetus to the 
ever-present rumors of further revolts and precipitated small outbreaks through- 
out Caracas, Barquisimeto, and Maracay. Groups gathered to demonstrate in 
favor of punishment for Castro Le6én and his followers, but they also called for 
more employment, better housing, and a pro-Cuban government policy, and de- 
nounced real or imagined government injustices. Police clashed with demonstra- 
tors on several occasions, and tear gas was used in some cases. The right to 
assemble was withdrawn for a 15-day period by the government. 


Second Inter-American Conference for Democracy and Freedom. Such was 
the atmosphere in Venezuela as the Second Inter-American Conference for Democ- 
racy and Freedom opened in the auditorium of the Central University in Caracas. 
The inaugural session ended on a somewhat discordant note when Minister of Edu- 
cation Rafael Pizani walked out in complete disgust. Left-wing students, gathered 
in the rear of the auditorium, booed, chanted, and otherwise disturbed the speak- 
ers on the platform. Right-wing Christian Socialist COPEI) students answered 
these students with similar shouts, leading Pizani to take the microphone and an- 
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nounce that any further evidence of lack of respect, embarrassing the President 
or Venezuela, would be considered a personal affront to him. The disturbances 
continued, especially during a speech by the leader of the Chilean Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party Eduardo Frei Montalva; Pizani then announced that he was leaving. 


The Conference, which had the basic purpose of censuring the dictatorships 
of the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Paraguay, was trying to avoid 
pressure on one side from Cuban exiles promoting the passage of formal motions 
criticizing the Castro regime and on the other from extremist delegates attempt- 
ing to utilize the opportunity to criticize the United States. After the opening 
session in Caracas, the conference carried on its deliberations at the Hotel Mara- 
cay in the city of Maracay, fifty miles from the capital. Despite many obvious 
differences, the convention delegates, including over 200 outstanding figures from 
all parts of the Hemisphere, succeeded in agreeing on several resolutions. The 
convention called for the condemnation of the dictatorships in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Paraguay, and Nicaragua, and voted in favor of complete independence 
of Puerto Rico and all European-owned territories in the Americas, dismissing in 
rather cavalier fashion any evidence that the motions did not reflect the desires of 
the inhabitants of those areas. The delegates declared their support of the princi- 
ples of the Cuban revolution and asked that Panamanian sovereignty be established 
over the Canal Zone. The assembly also agreed on a resolution asking for an arms 
reduction in the American continent. 


Delegates from the United States attempted throughout the convention to in- 
sert specific references to Communism into the resolutions, but they were persist- 
ently ignored by the chair. Finally, the leader of the U.S. Liberal Party, law 
professor Paul F. Hayes of Columbia University, walked out. English-speaking 
delegates from the West Indies protested vociferously the convention's lack of 
translation facilities. Venezuelan Unién Republicana DemocrAtica (URD) delegates 
asked that former Chief Minister of Trinidad Albert Gomes be barred from partic- 
ipation in future conferences because of his alleged cooperation with ex-dictator 
Pérez Jiménez in ousting URD leader J6vito Villalba from Trinidad in 1952. As 
Gomes attempted to gain recognition to answer the URD charges, he was attacked 
and struck by Venezuelan Senator Luis Beltrfn Prieto. Several delegates inter- 
vened, and the disturbers were escorted outside amid shouts and confusion (see 
COMMENTARY). 


Unrest Settled by Betancourt. The prevailing atmosphere of vociferous an- 
ger, excitement, apprehension, and untempered demonstrations caused a decidedly 
irritated President Betancourt to make an unprecedented and unannounced television 
and radio speech on April 26. In what many observers considered the President's 
most forceful speech to date, Betancourt bitterly chided Venezuelan students for 
having embarrassed and shamed their country by disturbing foreign speakers in the 
pro-democracy meeting. Since technically trained men were necessary for Vene- 
zuelan development, he asked them to pay more attention to their studies instead 
of wasting their time in constant political demonstrations. He angrily criticized 
those who had been agitating in favor of the firing squad for the Castro Leén groups, 
saying that the culprits would be dealt with by military tribunals in accordance with 
Venezuelan law. Castro Le6n could thus receive up to 30 years in prison; the death 
penalty does not exist in Venezuela. Betancourt surprised many by announcing that 
the participants in the coup attempt of July 1958 (HAR, XIII: 188), freed by a mili- 
tary tribunal in March, would be retried and that the judges involved in the trial 
would be dismissed. He stated in this regard, "the government knows full well its 
duties and will carry them out accordingly." 
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Caracas papers reported that the President's speech had the immediate ef- 
fect of sobering and calming the mobs gathered in the center of the city. At the 
conclusion of the presidential message, broadcast from loudspeakers on govern- 

ment trucks, it was reported that the crowds, which had been on the verge of bat- 
tling with police, began to disperse. 


Betancourt Strength Demonstrated. In his remarks on April 19 commemo- 
rating 150 years of Venezuelan independence, Betancourt had reiterated his con- 
fidence that the present government would remain in power until April 1964. In 
spite of the disquieting events during his government's first year in power, the 
President was able to enumerate its achievements calmly when he spoke before 
Congress on April 29, giving evidence that his confidence was well justified. In 
his address, which came as an anticlimax after his impressive impromptu speech 
a few days earlier, he reaffirmed that he would continue to uphold the people's 
constitutional rights to strike and to hold demonstrations within the bounds of 
Venezuelan law. Betancourt stated that freedom of speech and the press would 
continue to be inviolable, but that these rights could not be misused to incite pub- 
lic disorders. He claimed that his government enjoyed the support of the majority 
of influential sectors of the nation, including university groups, professional asso- 
ciations, workers, and the Catholic Church. Betancourt eulogized profusely the 
support given the government by the military since the elections of December 1958. 
However, a 12% reduction in military appropriations was announced by the govern- 
ment on April 8. The Ministry of Defense, which accepted the reduction with a 
reasonableness worthy of emulation in other Latin American countries, reported 


that the reduction in the military budget would not be reflected in the salaries of 
personnel. 


Betancourt noted great progress in the diversification of industry, in the 
land reform program, in housing, and in education. Using the year's progress as 
a basis, he outlined the advances which Venezuela would try to accomplish in the 
remaining four years of his term in office. Betancourt's "four-year plan" was 
essentially an extension of the political, social, and economic predictions made 

on the occasion of his inauguration. The four-year plan was to be a continuing ef- 
fort, since as each year passed, a year of planning would be added. This excellent 
nonpartisan arrangement would bring continuity into government development plans. 


Division inthe AD. Supporters of a more aggressively leftist social reform 
patterned after that of the Cuban 26th of July Movement proved to be a serious irri- 
tant to the Venezuelan Government. In addition to having been a major factor in the 
near break-up of the Maracay conference and in the rash of public outbreaks follow- 
ing the attempted coup, leftists appeared to have provided the pressure that finally 
snapped the thin bonds between extremist and moderate factions of the Accién Demo- 
cratica party. Despite criticism from Betancourt of "political cannibalism," and 
amid cries of disapproval from practically all sides, including the URD and COPEI 
party leaders, several members of the AD, among whom were members of the AD 
executive committee and a number of AD youth leaders, joined in following extreme 
lines not approved by the majority of the AD party. Apparently as an outgrowth of 
the student elections of March, in which AD and Communist students supported co- 
alition candidates (HAR, XIII: 188), and because of the harsh criticism directed 
against the government for backing out of the Havana conference of underdeveloped 
nations (HAR, XIII: 189), AD directors Rafael Leoni and Jesfis Paz Galfrraga de- 
clared that 15 dissident members were henceforth excluded from the party. Among 
them were Deputies Domingo Alberto Rangel, Sim6n Guerra, and Daniel Naranjo; 
the secretary general of the Federation of Workers of the State of Bolfvar, Antonio 
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Avila Barrio; and the secretary general of the Iron Workers of Puerto Ordaz. 
Leoni and Paz Galdrraga stated that a longtime disagreement with the government 
had united the dissident group into a party which was in reality distinct from the 
AD. They said that notifications were being sent to political parties, trade unions, 
and other organizations, apprising them that the group did not represent the AD 
and could not usurp the party name. 


Venezuelan Petroleum Company. On April 22 the Venezuelan Government 
announced the establishment of the Venezuelan Petroleum Corporation (Corporaci6n 
Venezolana de Petréleo). Although the company was not expected to begin opera- 
tions for some time and its board of directors was not named, Minister of Mines 
and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso explained that the announcement ful- 
filled a national aspiration and would satisfy Venezuelans, therefore avoiding the 
necessity of more radical government encroachment in the oil industry. President 
Betancourt outlined the legal bounds within which the company would work. Although 
a government operation under the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, it would 
maintain a considerable degree of autonomy. The company was granted proven 

land bordering already leased reserves, but was not given exemptions from taxes 
or the 16-2/3% royalty, nor would it enjoy the free use of government utilities or 
other privileges often granted government-sponsored enterprises. Pérez Alfonso 
emphasized that the establishment of the small oil company in an industry domi- 
nated by Creole Petroleum Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, and Compafifa Shell de Venezuela, a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell, was — 
essentially preparation for the future in the expectation that the new firm would 
grow with the industrial development of Venezuela. The operational starting date 
for the company was not announced. 


Financial Aid. According to government announcements, Venezuela was 
finally going outside of its borders for aid in extricating itself from the economic 
tangle left by Pérez Jiménez. On several occasions in the past the Venezuelan 
Government had been on the verge of seeking a foreign loan, but each time pres- 
sure against such a move had been applied by various industrial and professional 
organizations. On April 21, Finance Minister José Antonio Mayobre with the ap- 
proval of Congress officially signed the contract for a foreign loan of $200 million. 
A consortium of one Canadian bank and fifteen U.S. banks, including the First 
National City Bank of New York and the Chase Manhattan Bank, participated in the 
contract. The loan was made for a period of four years at 5-3/4% interest, pay- 
able in six equal installments. Betancourt had promised that this would be the 
first and last foreign loan his government would make. The International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) also announced the granting of a $100 million credit to Venezuela, 
reported to be the largest amount it had ever granted to a Latin American nation. 
The IMF move was more a display of confidence in the Venezuelan economy than 
anything else, and it was doubtful that Venezuela would make use of the credit. 
However, the announcement was expected to halt still persistent devaluation ru- 
mors and the flight of foreign capital abroad (HAR, XI: 611). 


COLOMBIA 


President Lleras Camargo's U.S. Visit. Arriving in Washington on April 5 
for an official state visit, Colombian President Alberto Lleras Camargo began a 

strenuous 13-day program that carried him to New York and Miami before he re- 
turned to Colombia on April 17. The President was no stranger to the U.S. capi- 
tal, having spent 1943-44 as Colombian Ambassador to the United States and the 
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period from 1947 to 1953 as Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States (OAS). He was accompanied on the trip by members of his family and a 
group of five Colombian economic and labor leaders. During his four days in the 
Washington area, Lleras Camargo delivered four major addresses. The first, 
before a joint session of Congress, was warmly received and highly praised by the 
assembled legislators, setting the pace for subsequent appearances. Other major 
addresses were delivered before the Council of the OAS, at the National Press 
Club, and at Johns Hopkins University. The latter institution awarded the Colom- 
bian statesman an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. After an hour-long private 
conference at the White House, President Eisenhower was apparently favorably 
impressed by his outspoken but congenial visitor, for he invited him on an im- 
promptu helicopter flight to Camp David, a presidential retreat in the Maryland 
mountains. There the two men conferred for another hour and a half on "problems 
of both Hemispheric and global significance."" While in Washington, Lleras Ca- 
margo also held private conferences with Eugene R. Black, president of the World 
Bank, and Samuel Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank. 


Following a restful weekend in Hot Springs, Virginia, Lleras Camargo and 
his party flew next to New York City, where they were welcomed by an estimated 
150,000 people in the traditional ticker tape parade up Broadway. Major speeches 
in New York were given at the 50th anniversary meeting of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the Pan American Society, and the Overseas Press 
Club. A former newspaperman, President Lleras Camargo showed a special par- 
tiality toward the press. In addition to his formal addresses before press groups 
in New York and Washington, he took time to visit several newspaper and maga- 
zine offices. After three days in what he termed the "capital of the world," 
Lleras and his party flew on to Miami, Florida, for a three-day visit before re- 
turning to Bogoté. In Miami the President delivered a Pan American Day speech 
on the development of Hemispheric cooperation and visited a special exhibit of 
Colombian art at the University of Miami's Lowe Gallery. 


In his eight major speeches, delivered in English, the Colombian President 
touched on nearly every aspect of inter-American affairs. He continually empha- 
sized the necessity for increased U.S. aid to Latin America for economic develop- 
ment, terming such financial aid a "political act that cannot be judged by traditional 
banking criteria." The greatest purpose of his visit, he said, was to try to stimu- 
late an urgent reappraisal of the general policy of the United States toward Latin 
America. He pointed out that Latin America could take great strides forward 

within a few years if it had intensified technical aid, greater and easier opportuni- 
ties for training professional people and experts in every branch of technology, 
more private capital investment, and the necessary credit to import capital goods. 
He hastened to add, however, that charity was not wanted, but only the credit with 
which to purchase a decisive stake in the material civilization of the Western World. 
If the current anachronisms did not end soon, he warned, the only alternative for 
Latin America would be to follow the Communist pattern and hope by sacrificing 
freedom to make material progress. 


President Lleras Camargo made a considerable effort to allay the fears of 
U.S. businessmen regarding Latin American government controls affecting their 
commercial interests. He expressed his own distaste for governmental interven- 
tion but termed the current period of crisis, marked by import restrictions, cur- 
rency regulations, and protectionism, as "transitory."" Many democratic regimes, 
he said, had recently been left a legacy of economic chaos by dictators who had 
managed to create a passing prosperity while keeping Communism at bay. He 
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maintained that the "ominous rumble" currently being heard from Latin America 
and causing a "shudder" in the United States stemmed from the passiveness of 
some Americans in accepting the friendship of these dictators in the past. 


Praising the success of the inter- American system but at the same time 
warning that much work remained to be done, President Lieras Camargo stated 
that inter-American peace would require two basic activities to achieve success 
in the future: a strenuous struggle for social justice and the ceaseless use of inter- 
American peace machinery. He called for the immediate initiation of "Operation 
Pan America" (HAR, XIII: 134-5) and proposed a high level inter-American con- 
ference toward that end as soon as possible. Turning to hemispheric disarmament, 
he stated his belief that far too much money was being spent and too many sacri- 
fices made for obsolete means of defense. The technical study of the arms needs 
of the Hemisphere, he said, should be left to the Inter-American Defense Board, 

a military group already in existence. 


In his various public appearances, Lleras Camargo steadfastly refused to 
discuss Cuba and the Castro regime. He did, however, state that he did not like 
to see chiefs of state, prime ministers, or other officials passing judgment on 
their colleagues, the heads of friendly nations, by television or any other media. 
Castro's reply was to brand not only the Colombian President but President Ales- 
sandri of Chile and President Kubitschek of Brazil as “lackeys" of the United 
States, terming their nations "servile U.S. satellites." 


Answering Senator Wayne Morse (Dem., Oregon), who charged that if agrar- 
ian reform were not effected soon in Colombia, Communism would be the other al- 
ternative, Lleras Camargo submitted that the cardinal problem of Latin America 
was finding the resources to realize this "unpostponable" reform. Available fi- 
nancing had to be used for social works, roads, railroads, and the like, he said, 
and international credits were difficult to obtain for such unproductive investments 
as education or agrarian reform. He explained that in Colombia the government's 
plan was to distribute state-owned lands but that money was nevertheless needed 
to provide housing, communications, and tools for the resettled population. (In 
spite of financial difficulties, however, three colonization projects were opened in 
the first 20 months of Lleras Camargo's administration and two more were in prep- 
aration. The Caja de Crédito Agrario greatly expanded its supervised credit facil- 
ities and extended its diversified program to include seed development, livestock 
production, rural housing, and irrigation.) The President confirmed that he and 
his Minister of Agriculture, Gilberto Arango Londofio, who accompanied him on 
the trip, had discussed the Colombian land reform program with U.S. government 
and banking officials, and although no official announcement was made, the prom- 
ise of a $100 million, five-year loan to aid the program was strongly rumored. 


Protocol prevented President Lleras Camargo from making formal loan re- 
quests while on a state visit, but after his conference with World Bank president 
Eugene R. Black, he told reporters that he was hopeful Colombia would receive a 
$50 million long-term credit from the World Bank for electrical power develop- 
ment, roads, and railroads. Also holding conferences with government, business, 
and banking officials in New York and Washington were the Colombian Minister of 
Public Works Virgilio Barco Vargas and the national director of economic research, 
Jorge Franco Holguin. The remaining members of the presidential party were two 
labor federation leaders--Vfctor Julio Silva, president of the Confederaci6n de 
Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC), and Antonio Dfaz, president of the Unién de Tra- 
bajadores de Colombia (UTC). They visited AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington 
and conferred with president George Meany and other U.S. labor leaders. 
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The ideas that President Lleras Camargo expressed to his U.S. audiences 
were by no means new. The words took on greater meaning, however, when spoken 
by one of Latin America's most respected statesmen, a man who had demonstrated 
by the stabilization of his own country since the overthrow of dictator Gustavo Rojas 
Pinilla in 1957 that evolution might well replace revolution as a more acceptable 
and beneficial mode of political change. The Colombian President, who composes 
his own speeches, spoke clearly and frankly; his remarks were consequently ac- 
cepted without reserve and without suspicion of hidden meanings. He criticized 
U.S. policy toward Latin America but did not blame the United States for Latin 
America's problems, and he expressed gratitude for the positive accomplishments 
of U.S. aid in the past. One Washington official stated that President Lleras Ca- 
margo had considerably increased comprehension of the Latin American point of 
view among executive and legislative officers, and Secretary of State Christian 
Herter commented that he had rarely heard as vigorous and intelligent a speech as 
the one Lleras made before Congress. It was not felt that any daring new programs 
would come out of Washington because of the visit since the current administration 
would end in eight months, but it was expected that greater sympathy would at least 
be shown for Latin America's needs. 


Back in Colombia, reporting to his people on the accomplishments of his 
good will trip, President Lleras Camargo expressed the opinion that his words had 
aroused interest in certain Latin American problems that had formerly met with 
little comprehension in the United States. He expressed confidence that interna- 
tional cooperation would be turned increasingly in the future toward agrarian re- 
form in order to bring the currently feudal agricultural sectors of many Latin 


American economies into greater balance with the favored mercantile and indus- 
trial sectors. 


Governmental Reorganization. Before leaving on his U.S. trip, Lleras 
Camargo conferred at length with his nation's political, military, and business 
leaders. Although the talks wee largely related to the impending tour, it was 
assumed they also concerned the major task of governmental reorganization the 
President would face when he returned to Colombia. Speculation was rampant 
throughout April over which Cabinet members and other appointive officials would 
survive the forced "purge," brought on by the results of the March congressional 
elections in which the former minority Ospino-Alzatista Conservative group moved 
into the majority (HAR, XIII: 190-1). No changes had been announced by the end of 
the month, but the President did state that the government's basic programs, es- 
pecially in the economic field, would continue as before and that new Cabinet min- 
isters would be expected to strive toward the same goals as their predecessors. 


Diplomatic Relations Broken with Dominican Republic. Colombia severed 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic on April 30 on charges that the 
island government had actively intervened in preparation of the mid-April uprising 
in Venezuela (see VENEZUELA). The Colombian Minister of Foreign Relations 
Julio César Turbay Ayala stated that his government would denounce the Domini- 
can Republic before the OAS and request OAS intervention "in the situation created 
in the Caribbean by this and other proceedings that endanger the order and security 
of the continent." Although Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo denied the 
presence of any Venezuelan rebels on his soil, Colombia maintained that its em- 
bassy in Ciudad Trujillo had been deceived into granting privileged diplomatic visas 
under assumed names to three chiefs of the uprising so that they might enter Vene- 
zuela from Colombia. Following the failure of the attempted revolt, Colombia 
closed the international border, and President Lleras Camargo directed a letter 
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to President Betancourt of Venezuela expressing regret for Colombia's unwilling 
part in the incident. 


Gran Colombian Relations. En route to the United States, Lleras Camargo 
made a brief overnight stop in Panama where he conferred with President Ernesto 
de la Guardia (see PANAMA). The two men signed agreements for increased com- 
mercial and cultural interchange between their nations (HAR, XII: 444), and also a 
resolution to join forces for the early completion of the Isthmus of Darien portion 
of the Pan American Highway (HAR, XIII: 41). 


The Colombo-Venezuelan mixed commission, a bi-national advisory group 
(HAR, XII: 500), met in Bogoté from March 28 to April 5. Ten recommendations 
were approved for official action by each country. Major among these were the 
establishment of a permanent intergovernmental committee to coordinate border 
commerce regulations and to act as mediator in disputes; the formation of a sub- 
committee to handle cases of illegal traffic in cattle; a meeting of customs officials 
to determine joint measures for the control of contraband; unrestricted commerce 
in a specific group of products and investigation of the possibilities of using mixed 
capital to stimulate certain industries (such as petrochemical, steel, cement); a 
study of the future economic development of both nations to determine the elements 
that could best be developed jointly; and the agreement that neither nation would 
join the Free Trade Zone formed in Montevideo in February (HAR, XIII: 52, 132-3) 
without previous study and consultation. A meeting with officials of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) was to be held in Quito in July to discuss 
the effect of the Montevideo agreement on Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador and 
to determine the relative advantages of joining it or creating a separate regional 
market. 


U.N. Special Fund Loan. Colombia entered into an agreement with the U.N. 
Special Fund on February 4 providing for the financing of two projects valued at 
approximately $2.5 million. In the first of the projects, the Fund would contribute 
$540,800 and the Colombian Government $1,217,500 toward the establishment of a 
national vocational teacher training center in Bogot4 in connection with the expand- 
ing program of the Servicio Nacional de Aprendizaje (SENA). Special Fund re- 
sources would be used to purchase equipment abroad and to provide the services 
of technical personnel contracted internationally. The second project, to which 
the Special Fund would contribute $370,500 and the Colombian Government $317,800, 
called for soil studies in the northern portion of the nation's eastern plains area 
(Llanos Orientales). Maps based on aerial photography would be drawn up to de- 
termine the most advantageous means of using the land, and laboratory analyses 
of the soils would be made. In 1956 a mission of the World Bank recommended 
such a study, and since that time a limited number of exploratory and experimen- 
tal projects had been undertaken in the area by various technical missions, espe- 
cially in relation to the cultivation of sesame and other oleaginous products, rubber, 
cacao, and rice. 


ECUADOR 


Presidential Campaigning. The four candidates in the approaching June 5 
presidential election spent the month of April campaigning throughout the nation. 
Following an attack by the Archbishop of Cuenca, Monsignor Serrano Abad, former 
President (1948-52) Galo Plaza Lasso, candidate of the Liberals, Socialists, and 
independents through their coalition Frente Democrftico National (HAR, XIII: 116), 
emphasized in his campaign speeches the need to keep religion out of politics. The 
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Archbishop had threatened all his parishioners with excommunication if they sup- 
ported Galo Plaza, whom he termed a "marxist" and an "atheist." Galo Plaza 

was out of the country for a short time in April attending the Second Inter-American 
Conference for Democracy and Freedom in Venezuela (see VENEZUELA), but the 
coalition's newly-named vice-presidential nominee, Nicolfs Castro Benftez, car- 
ried on in his absence. 


The Conservative presidential candidate, Gonzalo Cordero Crespo, ran into 
an unfavorable demonstration while campaigning in Tulc4n, the capital of Carchi 
Province. One person was killed and several others wounded in the riot before 
the police stopped it with tear gas. The liberal Quito newspaper El Comercio 
ranked Cordero Crespo and Galo Plaza as the two leading candidates in April, ob- 
serving that Conservative strength lay primarily in the party's basic unity and in 
the strong support being received from the Catholic clergy, the latter in spite of 
past statements by the Pope and reminders from the Cardinal Archbishop of Quito 
that Catholic ecclesiastics should confine their activities to the spiritual needs of 
their parishioners. The Conservative vice-presidential candidate had not yet been 
selected at the end of April. 


The campaign speeches of former President (1934-35, 1944-47, 1952-56) 
José Marfa Velasco Ibarra, candidate of his own Federaci6n Nacional Velasquista, 
consisted mainly of harsh criticism of the other candidates and threats against the 
administration. He accused the present government of supporting Conservative 
candidate Cordero Crespo and contributing 2 million sucres ($133,000) to his cam- 
paign fund. President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez, technically a member of the Movi- 
miento Social Cristiano, a conservative-oriented party, publicly denounced the 
accusations as false and outrageous. The Velasquistas nominated Carlos Julio 
Arosemena Monroy, former party leader, as running mate for Velasco Ibarra and 
named Jaime Nebot Velasco to replace Arosemena Monroy as party head. 


In Portoviejo speakers of the leftist, anti-Conservative coalition composed 
of Communists, the Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), and a small So- 
cialist faction (HAR, XIII: 116-7), declared that "We will go to the polls with our 
votes in one hand and our guns in the other" and announced that the party would 
initiate a revolution if its candidates for the nation's highest offices--Antonio Parra 
Velasco and Benjamfn Carri6n--did not win on June 5. During a speech CFP leader 
Carlos Guevara Moreno praised Fidel Castro for his work in agrarian reform and 
maintained that in the event of triumph the party would imitate him. 


Political tension in the election campaign was high because of the economic 
difficulties of the people in the midst of what was described as prosperity. The 
economy of Ecuador during the past ten years had been remarkably stable, a situ- 
ation not normally conducive to political vehemence. The official rate of exchange 
had remained at 15 sucres to $1 since 1950; the amount of gold plus foreign ex- 
change holdings had not varied much from around $40 million during the same 
period; the cost of living index since the base year 1953 had risen only 4% in six 
years, while the amount of money in circulation had been kept at a minimum. How- 
ever, all this stability apparently did not benefit the workers as a whole, many of 
whom were finding it increasingly difficult to obtain permanent employment or to 
gain wages sufficient to pay for things other than the bare necessities of life. There 
was considerable dissatisfaction with the conservative economy of the incumbent 
regime. The opposition was demanding a larger share in the economic benefits of 
international trade through expansion of domestic industry, agriculture, commerce, 
and especially public works. 
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UNESCO Conference on Journalism. A UNESCO conference on journalism 
education was held in Quito from March 28 to April 6. The delegates drew up de- 
tailed plans for short teaching courses in journalism for Latin American teachers 
of journalism and radio broadcasting. The first such courses would be given at 
the new Centro Internacional de Estudios Superiores de Periodismo para América 
Latina, located in the Central University law school in Quito. Attending the con- 
ference were delegates from the United States, Mexico, Costa Rica, Uruguay, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. 


Dominican Ambassador Recalled. The Dominican Republic recalled its Am- 
bassador to Ecuador, José Angel Savifién, after the Ecuadorian Government failed 
to invite him to an official banquet honoring José Mora, secretary general of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), an act which the Dominican Government 
described as an "intolerable discourtesy."" Although Ecuador's excuse for the 
omission was that its Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo had been receiving improper 
treatment from the Dominican Government for several months, the real issue was 
the Dominican Republic's refusal to recognize the right to political asylum of 13 
citizens (recently increased to 14 by the birth of a baby) who had been lodged in 
the Ecuadorian Embassy since Venezuela recalled its ambassador (HAR, XIII: 118). 


Agriculture and Public Works. According to El Comercio, Ecuador in- 
creased its banana exports in the first quarter of 1960 by approximately 40%. 
From January to March, Ecuador's banana sales amounted to $13,443,000 as com- 
pared to $9,517,000 in the same period of 1959. The United States was the biggest 


purchaser, receiving 6,837,351 bunches of the total of 9,677,361 exported. 


Four new flour mills reportedly would begin operations in 1960 in Ambato, 
Guayaquil, Loja, and Cuenca. The new mills would have a total daily capacity of 
about 150 metric tons, which should increase Ecuador's flour milling capacity by 
approximately 75%. Domestic production of wheat was equal to about 125 metric 
tons per day. Ecuador also planned to spend some $12.5 million on highways, 
bridges, and port works in 1960. Radar and Associates of Miami, Florida, was 
to supervise the construction of a loading wharf and other works at Puerto Bolfvar. 


Petroleum Output Waning. The production of crude petroleum declined from 
9,392 barrels daily in 1956 to an estimated 7,700 in April 1960. Consumption in the 
form of refined products was averaging around 9,000 barrels daily in April, which 
represented an increase of about 5% per year. There are only two producers of 
crude oil in Ecuador, Anglo Ecuadorian Oilfields Ltd., a British concern, and 
Tennessee del Ecuador, a subsidiary of Tennessee Gas Transmission Company of 
Houston, Texas. Anglo Ecuadorian completed expanding and modernizing its old 
refinery at La Libertad, while Tennessee was engaged in a search for additional 
oil. The main difficulty with petroleum operations in Ecuador continued to be the 
control by the government of prices for refined products which must be high enough 
to encourage exploration and development on the one hand and low enough to satisfy 
consumers on the other. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 
Three 1962 Presidential Candidates Already Slated. Fernando Belatinde 


Terry joined the ranks of the 1962 presidential hopefuls when he personally de- 
clared his intention to run despite the fact that he had not yet been nominated by 
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his party, the Partido Acci6n Popular. This brought the early list of candidates 
to three; former dictator Manuel Odrfa (HAR, XII: 681) and Victor Radl Haya de 
la Torre (HAR, XIII: 194) were already in the race. Ramiro Prialé, APRA presi- 
dent, was managing Haya de la Torre's campaign. Julio de la Piedra, former 
leader of the Partido Restaurador (HAR, VIII: 423), was mapping support for Odrfa 
in the form of a party coalition, Uni6n Nacional Odrifsta. 


Vanguardia credited the early filing to the advantage of extra publicity over 
a long span of time, the need for consolidating the forces of several of the coun- 
try's fragmented political parties, and reaction against the growing national and 
international popularity of Premier Pedro Beltrfn. Beltr4n had not expressed any 
intention of seeking the post of chief executive, but if his economic program con- 
tinued successfully, his 1962 position would be powerful. Most of Peru's 25 par- 
ties had not pledged themselves to any candidate, and considerable advantage was 
yet to be gained through supporting alliances. 


New University Law. According to La Prensa, many needed improvements 
were incorporated into the new university law passed on April 9 by Congress after 
an extensive investigation (HAR, XI: 568). Principal among the reforms were 
compulsory class attendance for both students and professors and the abolishment 
of most part-time posts. Students who missed 30% of any class would not be eli- 
gible to take the examinations. Professors who absented themselves from 15% of 
their work would be automatically suspended for one year. 


The autonomy of all universities was guaranteed, and governing councils 
were created, constituted by 3/4 faculty and 1/4 student representatives. The 
president and division deans were to be elected by these councils. Staff members 
gained civil service status, decision appeal rights, and pensions. Private col- 
leges were recognized and made subject to most of the provisions of the new law. 
Political and ideological activity was banned from universities except as a part of 
nonpartisan, scientific teaching. Neither professors nor students could campaign 
for any political post without first resigning. 


The nation's normal schools were not included in the law but continued under 
the direction of the Ministry of Education. Both professors and students of the 
Escuela Normal Guzm4n y Valle struck in protest against the school's lack of uni- 
versity status and autonomy. At the end of April the strike had not been settled 
despite the efforts of a special congressional committee. 


Even with the new law and increased funds (education this year received the 
largest budget of any Ministry), criticism was leveled at all phases of the school 
system. Inadequate and widely scattered facilities, a pitiful library, and low- 
quality teaching in the universities were decried by Vanguardia. Beltrfn's news- 
paper La Prensa called the university reform and larger budget only the "begin- 
ning" of a plan to meet Peru's educational needs. More and better elementary 


and secondary schools, increased technical training, and adult literacy classes 
were demanded. 


Disagreements with Brazil and Bolivia Quieted. Peruvian protests over the 
Brazilian trade regulations inaugurated in March resulted in assurances that iso- 
lated Loreto Department would not be adversely affected. A 1% Brazilian tax on 
all goods entering Peru through the Amazon-Atlantic port of Belém do Par4 did not 
stir up as much criticism as did the re-establishment of Manaus, halfway up the 
Amazon, as a free port (HAR, XIII: 213). Businessmen of the cities of Iquitos in 


4 
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Loreto and Leticia in Amazonas, Colombia, feared the Brazilian town would mo- 
nopolize the trade of all the Amazon basin through illicit buying. Brazil answered 
that the border would be adequately policed to prevent smuggling. The action was 
particularly surprising after the February 18 signing of the "Free Trade Zone" 

agreement by Peru, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 

although the treaty would not go into effect until early 1961. The agreement called 
for the elimination of all restrictions on at least 75% of the trade within a 12-year 
period. 


Bolivia accused Peru and Argentina of aiding and abetting the recent at- 
tempted coup in Bolivia and threatened to break off diplomatic relations. This 
charge apparently arose from the letter allegedly sent by Bolivian exile Enrique 
Hertzog in which Argentine and Peruvian cooperation in a planned revolt were men- 
tioned (HAR, XIII: 196-7). El Pueblo and La Tarde of Bolivia named Premier 
Beltran and Eudocio Ravines, Vanguardia editor and author of the recently pub- 
lished book América Latina: un continente en erupcién, as personally implicated 
in the conflict. Peru officially denied complicity saying, "Neither Peru, Minister 
Beltran, nor our Armed Forces had any responsibility for the intermittent civil 
war afflicting our sister republic, nor did the action proceed from Peruvian terri- 
tory." 


Coastal Limits Proposal. The proposal forwarded by Peru, Chile, and 
Ecuador (HAR, XIII: 195) in the United Nations Conference on Coastal Limits at 
Geneva was not adopted, but the countries felt that some progress had been made 
toward the solution of this ancient problem. The cause of the failure, according 
to Peru's delegate Alberto Ulloa, was the total lack of technical preparation and 
the influence of political and military interests. 


The Five-Year Plan. President Prado's trip to Europe (HAR, XIII: 119, 
194) was instrumental in promoting capital to help finance Peru's Five-Year Plan. 
The plan, announced in February by Premier Beltr4n, was a broadening of ideas 
briefly outlined in 1957 (HAR, X: 544). The $500 million plan was intended to de- 
velop and integrate Peru's mineral, agricultural, and hydroelectric power potential. 


A key project in "Plan Peruvia" was West Germany's agreement to send en- 
gineers and economists to study the utilization of central Peru's natural resources 
through the installation of a 600,000 kw. hydroelectric plant on the Mantaro River. 
France granted a credit of $5.4 million for the construction of small plants. Swiss 
and English firms were to undertake and underwrite the construction of an electri- 
cally operated railway line connecting the existing systems. Extended roads and 
waterways were also planned. Various nations and companies were bidding for the 
building of ore-processing plants at strategic locations. 


Reflecting the growing feeling of confidence in Peru's economy, France 
granted $40 million to the Peruvian Santa Corporation for facility expansion, and 
West Germany extended a credit of $10 million for hospitals. Germany and Italy 
were to study the proposed Tirajones reservoir and the irrigation of the Olmos 
pampa. Brown Boveri of Switzerland planned to build a plant in Lima for the 
manufacture of electrical articles, and a Japanese-owned chemical plant was un- 
der construction in Piura. The construction of workers' homes received $2 mil- 
lion financing from the U.S. Development Loan Fund. 


In addition, the Peruvian Santa Corporation announced plans to double the 
capacity of its Chimbote steel mill, triple its hydroelectric power, and irrigate 
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extensive areas north of Chimbote. The Marcona Mining Company planned a $25 
million expansion on the Marcona plateau. Rich phosphate deposits, recently dis- 
covered in the Sechura region provided development possibilities; Minerales Indus- 
triales del Peri considered them excellent in quality and sufficient for domestic 
and export fertilizer uses. 


The services of a technical mission from the Organization of American States 
were obtained to help establish coordination among the various elements of the 
Peruvian economy. The delegation was to set up a new method of economic inte- 
gration consisting of the simultaneous study of the socio-economic situation and 
the relation of it to the physical aspects of national development. 


International Petroleum Company Property Rights Attacked. Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey's subsidiary, International Petroleum Company, was the 
target of criticism launched in Luis Mir6é Quesada's El Comercio and carried to 
the Chamber of Deputies by Alfonso Benavides Correa. The immediate issues in 

_ dispute were the subsoil rights contained in International's deed to its La Brea y 
Parifias property, although the trouble really stemmed from the government's ap- 
proval of a rise in oil product prices sufficient to cover the new road tax (HAR, 
XII: 336). Despite statements supporting the company's claim by Premier Beltr4n, 
President Prado, and most of the nation's press, it was obvious that the conflict 

was not yet closed. 


La Brea y Parifias, comprising 690 square miles of Piura Department, was 
purchased and first registered as private property in 1826 by José Antonio de Quin- 
tana, with all rights to both the soil and subsoil. It subsequently changed hands 
several times and first came into controversy in 1911 when the London and Pacific 
Petroleum Company of Great Britain was leasing the property from Henry Keswick. 
A law of 1899 had placed all oil reserves under government ownership, but the 
constitution in effect excepted rights acquired before its inception. In 1921 Great 
Britain and Peru signed a treaty submitting the ownership problem to a court of 
arbitration in Paris. The court decision was actually a compromise reached by 
the two governments, and its terms were ratified by the Peruvian Congress. 


In 1924 International purchased the land, paid the $1 million stipulated by 
the court decision but not yet met by London and Pacific Petroleum, and agreed 

to the annual surface canon and oil export taxes. The actual registration of the 
deed took place in 1926. The 1933 constitution reaffirmed the company's subsoil 
rights. In 1952, when Peru inaugurated the "share-the-profits" plan, Interna- 
tional proposed that its status be changed to fit the new policy. This willingness 
to give up historical privileges which had really become a financial burden was not 
accepted, and a new contract had not been signed by April 1960. 


A 1950-59 financial report stated that the oil company had made an average 
of 6% profit on the La Brea y Parifias operation. This amounted to $79.8 million, 
while during the same period it had paid$74 million in Peruvian taxes. The oil is 
refined in Peru, and 80% is consumed in the Peruvian domestic market. 


In general, the petroleum industry, wherein a diminution was apparent, did 
not present a favorable outlook. The Texaco and Pacific companies had both sus- 
pended drilling. International Petroleum was still drilling and exploring but had 

cut the number of employees. A recent off-shore gusher raised Peru's oil hopes, 
but so far the costs of drilling and operating this underwater source were too high 
for extensive expansion, according to Petréleo Interamericano. 
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Paz Estenssoro's Candidacy. Vfctor Paz Estenssoro, presidential candidate 
of the Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) and father of the 1952 na- 
tional revolution, withdrew his candidacy from the presidential race on April 22, 

a month before the scheduled time for elections (see below). The reasons for this 
unexpected move lay in the struggle within the MNR between Paz Estenssoro and 
his vice-presidential running mate Juan Lechfn, labor boss of the MNR. Since the 
more moderate party faction headed by Walter Guevara Arze split off from the 
MNR in February to form its own party, the MNR Auténtico, Lechfn's group had 
been the most influential single faction in the MNR. After Paz Estenssoro's nom- 
ination in February, with the approval of the Lechfn group, he had been fighting to 
keep Lechfn from dictating the names of the MNR congressional candidates (HAR, 
XIII: 46, 121). Paz Estenssoro finally withdrew his candidacy when Lechfn re- 
portedly demanded the right to name four of the ministers in the forthcoming Cab- 
inet if Paz Estenssoro were elected. Lechfn apparently also demanded control of 
the national mining company Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia and other government 
agencies. A few days later Paz Estenssoro agreed to re-enter the campaign, ap- 
parently after receiving assurance that if he won he would be completely free to 
choose officials "with a view to the best interests of the nation and the revolution." 
That Paz Estenssoro had to resort to withdrawal from the race to bring the Lechfn 
group back in line was a significant indication of the extent of Lechfn's influence in 
the MNR, particularly since the withdrawal of the MNR Auténtico group. 


Opposition Party Activity. The Bolivian Communist Party dropped its own 
presidential candidates at the last minute and endorsed MNR candidates Paz Esten- 
ssoro and Juan Lechfn instead. This was not a surprising tactic since the Commu- 
nists had supported the MNR presidential candidate in 1956, and the Communists 
have generally felt they had more to gain by cooperating with the MNR than by at- 
tacking it. However, Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn carefully rejected Communist 
support. They pointed out that this support was illegal according to Bolivian elec- 
toral law, which provides that candidates must be active members of the political 
party which nominated them. (Apparently this rule is not enforced, because elec- 
toral coalitions are not uncommon in Bolivia.) MNR officials said they believed 
that the Communists supported Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn to win more votes for 
their own Senate and Chamber of Deputies candidates. The MNR Auténtico group 
took advantage of the opportunity to interpret this Communist support as evidence 
of Communist infiltration in the MNR. 


Early in April the rightist opposition Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) 
sponsored a series of discussions between all but one of the parties opposing the 
MNR in an attempt to form a broad opposition coalition. Representatives of 
Guevara Arze's MNRA, by far the most important opposition group, attended the 
conferences. So did representatives of the Communist Party, in hope of finding 
an "anti-imperialist" basis for cooperation; however, as stated above, the Com- 
munists later endorsed Paz Estenssoro and Lechfn. Only the Trotskyist Partido 
Obrero Revolucionario (POR) refused to participate in the conference, emphasiz- 
ing that although the POR was a bitter opponent of the MNR, this did not imply that 
the POR had anything in common with the forces of the "counterrevolution." 


The FSB held a national convention late in April. Many party leaders re- 
turned from exile to attend the gathering, taking advantage of the amnesty extended 
in March. Party chief Mario R. Gutiérrez Gutiérrez was nominated for President 
and Antonio Arze Jiménez for Vice President. Taking a strongly nationalistic line, 
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Gutiérrez accused the MNR government of selling out to foreign interests and of 
"anti-patriotic consorting" with foreign oil companies. He was undoubtedly re- 
ferring to the government's acceptance of U.S. aid, the stand-by agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund, and the leases granted to foreign petroleum com- 
panies for exploration and development. 


MNR spokesmen accused the FSB of planning a new revolt as the anniversary 
of the April 19, 1959 FSB uprising drew near. The pro-Paz Estenssoro newspaper 
La Tarde claimed it had abundant evidence that the FSB was holding secret meet- 
ings with MNRA leaders to plan a pre-election uprising. The semi-official news- 
paper La Nacién accused the FSB of planning to assassinate Paz Estenssoro, 
President Herndn Siles Zuazo, and MNRA chief Guevara Arze. FSB leaders in- 
sisted that they were not planning any violence. 


The Partido Social DemocrA4tico (PSD) which had already joined with the 
FSB in an "Alianza Liberal" planned to support the FSB presidential candidates 

as did the Partido de la Uni6n Republicana Socialista (PURS). The small, well- 
organized, liberal Catholic Partido Social Cristiano nominated Remo Dinatale 
Enriquez and Vicente Mendoza Nava for President and Vice President respectively. 
The POR remained split into two factions. One faction supported its leader Hugo 
Gonzdlez Moscoso for President. The other faction, led by Guillermo Lora, un- 
successfully petitioned the electoral court to cancel the registration of Gonzdlez 
Moscoso's group and recognize the Lora group instead. Then the Lora group made 
a preliminary decision to advise the casting of blank ballots. 


Elections Postponed; Electoral Law Protested. The Interior Ministry an- 
nounced that elections would be postponed for two weeks from May 22 to June 5 to 
allow opposition parties more time to prepare their campaigns. The FSB and other 
parties had asked for a 30-day postponement. Eight opposition parties asked for 
reforms in the electoral law. Among the requested changes they demanded a sin- 
gle multi-colored ballot instead of the present system by which each party supplies 
a printed ballot with a list of its candidates. Interior Minister Carlos Morales 
Guillén explained that he could not authorize the change to a single ballot since it 
would require legislative action, but he did agree to have the government bear the 
expense of printing ballots for each party. 


Railroad Strike. The insistence of railroad workers that wages be raised 
commensurately with railroad rate increases led to a strike centered in Uyuni but 
effective in the whole mining district. The government, which had been operating 
the railroads in this area since they were taken over from the British company, 
insisted that rates had to be raised to abolish the railroad deficit and avoid renewed 
inflation. The International Monetary Fund had warned that the deficit would have 
to be eliminated to maintain monetary stability, and raising wages would nullify the 
benefit of higher rates. In fact, Minister of Public Works Hernando Poppe Martinez 
warned that the railroad would be unable to continue meeting present wage levels 
unless rates were increased. When the government-operated railroad company 
agreed to stock the railroad workers' commissaries with a broader range of con- 
sumer goods, the workers agreed to forego the wage hike. According to govern- 
ment officials, the rise in railroad rates would not be inflationary because rates 


on the transport of basic necessities would increase only 9% compared to a 30% 
rise on other commodities. 


Some Financial Improvement. Juan de Onis commented in the New York 
Times that Bolivia's recent favorable financial accomplishments "could be of last- 
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ing significance if followed up by measures to promote investment."' He pointed 

to the improved foreign currency reserves which were at $1.7 million in mid 
April compared to a deficit of $3 million a year earlier. The boliviano had re- 
mained stable at 12,000 to the dollar on the free market for a record period of 15 
months, and this improvement was achieved during a period when U.S. aid was 
being reduced. Against these achievements, the cost of living rose 12% during 

the last year and industry was 80% in government hands, a sign of the small amount 
of private investment since the national revolution in 1952. 


Capital for YPFB. José Paz Estenssoro, brother of Vfctor Paz Estenssoro 
and director of the national petroleum company Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales 
Bolivianos (YPFB), visited Washington early in April in a new attempt to obtain 
U.S. government loans for YPFB. The decline in Bolivia's oil exports was begin- 
ning to affect Bolivia's trade balance. Production reached an annual maximum of 
35 million bbls. in 1957 but has declined since. Company officials blamed the 
stagnation on a lack of capital for equipment purchases. The possibility that 
Bolivia would seek aid in the Soviet Union if it were not forthcoming from the United 
States was raised again when vice-presidential candidate Juan Lechfn and his cohort 
Senator Rubén Julio accepted an invitation to visit the Soviet Union after the coming 
elections. The Soviet Government was said to have offered Bolivia a loan for pe- 
troleum development (HAR, XII: 450, 506, 686). 


An Outlet to the Sea. Bolivia asked the Organization of American States 
(OAS) to include Bolivia's request for a corridor to the Pacific Ocean on the agenda 
of the OAS disarmament conference. This conference was originally proposed by 
the Chilean Government. Bolivia lost its coastal provinces to Chile as a result of 
the War of the Pacific (1879-83). Chilean Ambassador to the OAS Walter Mueller 
protested that this problem had nothing to do with the disarmament conference, 
and in any case it had been settled by treaties long ago. 


CHILE 


Austerity Program Favored in Municipal Elections. In orderly nation-wide 
municipal elections, Chileans indicated approval of President Jorge Alessandri's 
economic and social programs. The Partido Liberal and Partido Conservador 
Unido (both rightist), which elected Alessandri in 1958, stood by him and main- 
tained their position, but the centrist Partido Radical, which had supported the 
President while following a policy of strict independence, emerged as Chile's lead- 
ing vote getter. The leftist Popular Front (FRAP) suffered significant losses. 
Election results in 1960, as compared to 1958, may be found in the table at the 
top of p. 268. 


There was speculation as to whether the votes received by the Radicals in- 
dicated approval of the Radical policy of independence, which, if stiffened, might 
possibly endanger the continued success of the administration. Following the elec- 
tion, Alessandri invited Radical leaders to meet with him. He expressed regret 
for any offense his presidential address might have caused them by its criticism 
of the economic policies pursued during the Radical administrations of former 
President Carlos Ibdfiez (HAR, XIII: 200). His apology was accepted and the mat- 
ter was declared closed. However, Radical chairman Pedro Enrique Alfonso ex- 
pressed disappointment that party proposals were not being carried out by the ad- 
ministration in return for valuable Radical support, and he reaffirmed the Radical 
policy of independence. 
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1958 1958 1960 1960 
Political Bloc Presidential Municipal Municipal Candidates 
Votes Votes Elected 


Supporting Jorge Alessandri: 
Liberal, Conservador Unido, 
Comandos Populares, Demécrata, 

Movimiento Republicano de Chile 387,297 363,991 645 


Supporting Luis Bossay: 
Radical, Democr§Atico, 
Socialista DemocrA4tico 190,830 283,948 414 


Supporting Eduardo Frei: 
Demécrata Cristiano, Nacional 
Popular 255,168 224,001 251 


Supporting Salvador Allende: 

FRAP group--Socialista, 

Comunista, del Trabajo, Demo- 

crAtico Popular, Radical Doctri- 

nario 352,915 276,045 240 


Students' Letter Answered. U.S. Ambassador Walter Howe presented Patricio 
Fernandez, president of the Federaci6n de Estudiantes de Chile (FECH), a lengthy 
reply to the letter written by the students to President Eisenhower during his recent 
visit in Santiago (HAR, XIII: 200). The letter explained the U.S. policy on each of 
the main issues raised by the students--namely, the workings of the inter-American 
system, U.S. support of democracy, economic cooperation, pricing of raw mate- 
rials, social evolution, and self-determination in Cuba. Regarding the U.S. policy 
on social evolution, Eisenhower said that the United States "does not 'defend the 
prevailing order,' nor does it incite to revolution." He sought to prove that the 
Castro regime had betrayed the democratic ideals which it had expressed on as- 
suming power. The students, however, seemed to remain firm in their sympathy 
toward the Cuban revolution. As a result of the President's statements concern- 
ing Cuba, the students received a letter from Cuban President Oswaldo Dorticés, 
in which he accused the United States of intervention in Cuban affairs (see CUBA). 


At the invitation of the U.S. State Department, which was evidently seeking 
a more favorable atmosphere in which to exchange ideas, seven student leaders 
selected by the FECH) arrived in Washington to begin a month's tour of the United 
States. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom 
met with the students, as did John C. Dreier, U.S. representative on the Council 
of the Organization of American States. The State Department obviously hoped 

that as a result of the trip the students would take a more friendly view of the 
United States. However, in a subsequent interview with the press, their leader, 
Patricio Fernandez, indicated that their criticisms remained essentially unchanged. 
Observers described the students as courteous, intelligent, and open-minded, and 
felt that in the long run such interchange of ideas would be mutually beneficial. 


Labor Unrest. Representatives of the coal miners met with President Ales- 
sandri to protest the administration's 10% limit on wage increases (HAR, XIII: 52, 
125, 201). Hoping for a 50% increase, they pointed out that a strike in the coal 

industry would increase restlessness among other labor groups which were await- 
ing the results of their interview. The President, however, remained determined 


: 
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not to risk a new cycle of inflation by permitting a wage increase greater than 10%. 
Dock workers went on strike on April 6 for higher pay and an agreement on over- 
time. Activity in all ports of Chile stopped. In other sectors of business and in- 
dustry, over 90 wage agreements were reported settled on the basis of the 10% 
increase, while others were reported in the process of settlement. 


Chilean teachers declared a 48-hour strike as a protest against measures 
of the Education Ministry and in support of benefit demands. Students of various 
schools supported the teachers' strike, and the FECH called a 24-hour strike as 
a gesture of solidarity. 


Turning Point in Over-all Economy. Public endorsement of the administra- 
tion's austerity policy, as evinced by the election results, seemed to indicate a 
popular note of approval, notwithstanding labor demonstrations. Although both 
foreign and domestic trade had improved, inflation of commodity prices continued 
to plague the nation primarily because of a comparatively low output of consumer 
goods in relation to the amount of money in circulation. The administration's 
primary goal was seemingly to increase production while stabilizing wages by de- 
cree in order to keep the prices of essential commodities from rising. Typical of 
the administration's efforts in this direction were its attempts to prevent monop- 
olies in the food industries. The latest of these moves was the dissolution of three 
flour-millers' associations by the Anti-Monopoly Commission. 


The Treasury accounts for the year 1959 revealed a surplus in local currency 
revenue of 4.6 million escudos and a surplus in foreign currency revenue of $9.6 
million. The free exchange rate of the escudo during April remained unchanged at 


1.053 escudos to the dollar. 


Insufficiency of Capital Investments. In an effort to obtain much-needed in- 
vestment capital, new regulations were put into effect permitting capital of foreign 
concerns, or of those established by them in Chile, to enter the country as foreign 
currency, properly qualified credits, or in the form of machinery or equipment 
necessary to help productivity and the national economy. Imports of machinery 
for the establishment of new industries consuming at least 80% domestic raw ma- 
terials were freed from customs duty and all other customs expenses and taxes 
such as consular fees. The same privileges were granted to industries producing 
only export goods, provided that the total output would be exported. Industries 
forced to sell part of their output in the country to comply with legal terms or to 
cover national requirements in an emergency were also included. 


Koppers International of Caracas, Venezuela, was authorized to import 
$238,000 for the establishment of a general construction engineering business. 
They were also allowed to bring in machinery and equipment valued at $183,000. 


The initiation of public works was urged by some 20,000 demonstrators in 
Iquique in order to alleviate the critical situation resulting from unemployment. 
Several nitrate plants had been closed there for lack of a market. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, three Ministers were criticized for the difficult economic situation 
in the Iquique area. Radical Deputy Juan Mauras reported that the National Radio 
of Lima, Peru, and various theaters of that city had been soliciting help for the 
former Peruvian territory. Peruvian flags were found in two places in Iquique 
with inscriptions which read "Peru awaits Iquique with open arms." 
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Foreign Trade. Members of a Belgian trade mission met in Santiago with 
Chilean government officials and representatives of industry and commerce. 
Among the more important topics discussed were Chile's position with relation to 
the European Economic Community and Belgium's potential material and technical 
aid in developing the Chilean economy. 


A three-year trade agreement between Chile and India was announced. The 
agreement provided for most-favored-nation treatment with respect to customs 
duties and capital transfers. Merchandise available from Chile included such 
items as onions, dried fruits, preserved food products, fish, wheat, sulphur, 
nitrate, iodine, copper in various forms, hard and soft woods, and newsprint. . 
Chile's principal imports from India would be hemp, jute bags, and tea. 


A Chilean mission to Russia and Iron Curtain countries (HAR, XII: 688) 
reported to President Alessandri that these countries were interested in obtain- 
ing 20,000 tons of copper annually by barter, approximately the output of Chile's 
smaller mines. In return, Chile was offered coal mining equipment, hydroelec- 
tric facilities, crude oil, machine tools, and trucks. 


Arms Limitation Conference Proposed. Chilean Ambassador to the United 
States Walter Muller presented a resolution to the Council of the Organization of 
American States calling for an inter-American conference on the limitation of 

armaments. Nine of the 21 council members approved the resolution, and a com- 
mission was appointed to survey the matter and present technical details prelimi- 
nary to calling a conference. 


Death of Carlos Ibffiez del Campo. Three days of official mourning were 
decreed following the death on April 29 of Carlos Ib4fiez del Campo, 82-year-old 
former President of Chile. General Ibffiez had twice been President of Chile 
(1927-31 and 1952-58) and had been a leading military and political figure in the 
republic most of his life. He began his military career after graduating from the 
Military School in 1894 and entered politics upon becoming Minister of War under 
President Arturo Alessandri Palma in 1925. As a result of the revolution of July 
1931, he was forced to leave Chile and remained in exile, spending most of the 
period in Argentina, until he became a presidential candidate in 1938. Arrested 
in connection with the Nazi coup of September 1938, he was later exonerated. He 
had received decorations from many nations, and although a controversial figure 
during much of his active life, was revered in later years as a Chilean patriot. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Terrorist Plot; Civil vs. Martial Law. Despite all-out attempts by the 
Army, terrorist bomb explosions continued to rock Argentina during April. Typ- 
ical of the terrorist acts was the partial destruction on April 8 of the Bemberg 
building in Buenos Aires, where the janitor was killed and several bystanders 
wounded. On April 20 two Buenos Aires policemen were wounded after an exchange 
of gunfire with terrorists. Caught between moral issues, the Argentine press 
found itself on one day criticizing the military for not smothering the terrorism 

and denouncing it the next day for brutal treatment of prisoners and for withhold- 
ing the names of arrested men. As if in reply to this criticism, Army commander 
General Carlos Severo Toranzo Montero announced that military intelligence in- 
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telligence investigation and interrogation of prisoners had revealed a large-scale 
subversive organization whose members were for the most part Peronistas and 
Communists. He flourished photostats of detailed documents outlining the organi- 
zation, maps showing terrorist objectives, and orders said to be in the handwriting 
of ex-dictator Juan Domingo Per6n. The army leader declared that Perén had 
hatched the plot of June 1958 and that the subversive organization was responsible 
for the more than 1,500 terrorist acts perpetrated since then. He said that the 
terrorism was the initial stage of the plot which had the objective of provoking 
repressive military action which in turn would provoke a general insurrection by 
labor, then civil war, and the final resumption of power by Perén. According to 
Toranzo Montero, the two leaders of the plot in Argentina were Alberto Campo 

and ex-General Miguel Angel Ififguez. Both men were high-ranking members of 
the Justicialista party, the illegal Peronista organization. Ififguez rose to power 
with Perén in 1946 but was discharged from the Army after the revolution of 
September 1955. 


Despite Army claims that Argentina was in great danger and that brutal 
measures were necessary to preserve the constitutional government of President 
Arturo Frondizi, the murmur against Army methods swelled into an outcry after 
the Cérdoba intervention of April 23. In Argentina there is an old maxim, “It is 
much easier to militarize a civilian than to civilize the military."" In Cérdoba, 

the maxim once again became reality. The Army demanded that the civilian au- 
thorities surrender for questioning seven prisoners charged with terrorism. The 
Superior Court of C6érdoba Province refused to release the prisoners. General 
Toranzo Montero thereupon issued a decree, prison guards in Cérdoba were mo- 
bilized, the jail occupied by troops, and the prisoners seized. No one in authority 
in C6rdoba was notified before the seizure. Rather than turn the incident into a 
political conflict--a case of intervention in provincial autonomy--Governor Arturo 
Zanichelli protested only the fact that he was not consulted. He submitted his 
resignation to the provincial legislature, but it was refused. The Superior Court 
in Cérdoba, however, defied the Army and declared the "Plan Conintes" unconsti- 
tutional on the grounds that it was a law made during the Per6n regime. "Conintes" 
is a contraction of the words Conmoci6n Interna del Estado (HAR, XIII: 203). Pub- 
lic opinion was sharply divided over the issue. All deplored the terrorism, but 
many revealed the inner fear of handing extra-constitutional, almost unlimited 
power to the military. The opposition Uni6n Cfvica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) 
pointed to the issue as proof that there existed only a fagade of constitutional gov- 
ernment under President Frondizi. Alfredo Orgaz, who resigned from the Su- 
preme Court in protest in March (HAR, XIII: 204), wrote an open letter charging 
that, although Frondizi paid lip-service to the letter of the law, he violated the 
spirit of the law at will. In an editorial, La Naci6én admitted the validity of the 
Army's argument that malfunctioning civil law was helpless against terrorism 

but called for a legal reform which would replace the "Conintes" plan with a law 
which would function through civilian control. Subsequently President Frondizi 
announced that such a law was being considered. Secretary of War Rodolfo Lar- 
cher promised that, after the completion of an intelligence interrogation, the 
Army would return the seven prisoners who gave rise to the controversy. 


The coordination council of the "62" pro-Peronista labor unions met with 
Minister of the Interior Alfredo Vitolo and demanded that fellow union members 
be released from Army prisons. The labor group charged the Army with brutal- 
ity and threatened a protest strike if their demands were not met before the end 

of April. It was doubtful that Vitolo, unpopular with the Army, could influence 

Toranzo Montero. Members of the "62" group were still in jail at the end of the 
month. 


a 
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Consequences of the Congressional Elections. In the weeks following the 
March 27 elections (HAR, XIII: 202), Argentines were still analyzing the results 
and speculating about the possible effects on the policies of President Frondizi. 
There was no doubt that the austerity program would be continued, and the admin- 
istration was completely deaf to various pressure group demands that the Minis- 
ter of Economy and Labor, Alvaro Alsogaray, resign. 


The most highly debated election issues were the crushing defeats suffered 
by Frondizi's Uni6n Cfvica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) in Buenos Aires and 
Cérdoba provinces (which together have nearly 50% of the Argentine population). 

In addition to a large number of blank votes cast in both provinces, the UCRP, the 
conservative Federaci6n Nacional de Partidos del Centro (FNPC), and the two 
socialist parties won enough votes to gain control of the two provincial legisla- 
tures. In La Plata, capital of Buenos Aires, the Cabinet of Governor Oscar Alende 
resigned. However, what on the surface seemed to be a serious defeat for the UCRI 
and Frondizi, was in reality a minor victory for the President. Both Governor 
Alende of Buenos Aires and Governor Zanichelli of Cérdoba had been following pro- 
grams which Frondizi did not endorse, involving agrarian reform (HAR, XII: 627). 
Most observers agreed that the two governors had alienated the moderate vote 
(which Frondizi retained in the rest of the nation) while failing to pick up any sup- 
port from urban labor, a sector of the population completely uninterested in agrar- 
ian reform. 


Meanwhile, there were rumors that Frondizi, faced with increased opposi- 
tion in Congress and the obvious unpopularity of his administration, would seek a 
political alliance with the UCRP or the FNPC. Although the rumors seemed im- 
probable, observers pointed to Frondizi's renowned ability to change his policy 


and to make unlikely alliances. Ricardo Balbin, leader of the UCRP, probably 
would not support Frondizi unless the President promised to endorse him for the 
presidential elections in 1964 and unless he managed to solve the nation's economic 
problems, two highly improbable eventualities. There was, however, some pos- 
sibility of a conservative FNPC-UCRI under-the-table alliance. Frondizi's policies 
were conservative in substance and the FNPC, with nearly 800,000 votes in the con- 
gressional elections, had more to offer than they had had in years. 


There were even rumors that Frondizi might attempt a peace pact with Juan 
Perén. However, in the atmosphere generated by the terrorists and because of 
the bitter hatred of strongman Toranzo Montero toward Perén, any sort of pact 
was impossible for the moment. Per6én, meanwhile, decided that he preferred 
the culture of Madrid to the beaches of Torremolinos and settled in a villa near 
the Spanish capital. When questioned by newsmen, he denied any knowledge of 
terrorist plots in Argentina. 


The old issue of whether or not the ex-dictator was excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholic Church made news again (HAR, XII: 345). The Vatican announced 
that Per6n had been excommunicated on June 16, 1955, and was still restricted 
from the sacraments. Undismayed, Perén's close friend and secretary Américo 
Barrios announced in Madrid a week later that Perén had never been really excom- 
municated. 


The Sugar Problem. Sugar production in Argentina has nearly always been 
a marginal industry supported only by high tariffs, but for the past two years the 
economic position of the sugar-producing provinces has become progressively 
worse. In August 1959, Tucum4n was the scene of violent labor difficulties; sev- 
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eral workers were shot and the Governor, Celestino Gelsi, was stoned during a 
riot (HAR, XII: 455). Sugar-refining machinery is so antiquated and transportation 
fees so high that Argentine sugar is about the most expensive in the world. The one 
bright spot on the sugar grower's gloomy horizon was government subsidization. 
Under President Frondizi's austerity program the subsidy ceased. Thousands of 
cane-field workers went hungry as one by one the smaller producers shut down 
operations. Faced with growing unrest, the Governors of the sugar-producing 
provinces (Catamarca, Jujuy, La Rioja, Santiago del Estero, Salta, and Tucum4n) 
journeyed to Buenos Aires to beg for aid. The Governors, led by Celestino Gelsi 
of Tucum4n, managed to see Secretary of Industry and Commerce Carlos Juni, 

who promised that sugar refining machinery and related spare parts not produced 
in Argentina would be exempted from import surcharges. Unsatisfied, the delega- 
tion was finally able to arrange a meeting with President Frondizi, who turned 
them over to Minister of Economy Alsogaray. The Minister sent them home with 
empty pockets, but he did set up a commission to study the sugar problem, and he 
asked for faith and confidence from farmers, stating that the austerity program 
had reached its most critical point and would improve soon. 


Austerity, Prices, and Strikes. Early in April the Argentine Central Bank 
released its annual report for 1959. It announced that its foreign exchange hold- 
ings at the end of 1959 had increased to $396.5 million from $179.1 million at the 
end of 1958, while foreign currency obligations increased by only $33.8 million. 
Direct foreign private capital investments authorized during 1959 totaled approxi- 
mately $142 million, exclusive of petroleum development contracts issued to for- 
eign companies. The balance of payments, computed with methods used by the 
International Monetary Fund, was favorable for the first time in six years by some 
$76 million, contrasted with a deficit of $239 million in 1958. These factors re- 
inforced President Frondizi's decision to ignore demands for relaxing the auster- 
ity program and for the resignation of Alsogaray. The Minister of Economy an- 
swered the outcry himself by pointing out that the cost-of-living increase in March 
was only .6%, contrasted to a 2.7% increase in January. He again asked for pa- 
tience and self-sacrifice for a few more months. Alsogaray told government em- 
ployees seeking wage increases (to compensate for 1959's 100% price increase) 
that they would have to wait a few more months. In an effort to keep down inflation, 
Alsogaray froze prices on certain foodstuffs. 


There were factors revealed in the Central Bank report which the adminis- 
tration did not stress. The gross national product was estimated to have dropped 
4% in 1959, compared to a previous steady progress upward since 1952. The drop 
was attributed primarily to a decline in industrial output, caused by strikes and a 
marked decrease in demand as consumer spending lagged in the face of the rapidly 
rising cost-of-living. 


After a closed meeting with military leaders, Frondizi announced that the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force had agreed to transfer certain industrial activities to 
private ownership. The Armed Forces had controlled a substantial share of Ar- 
gentine industry, especially in Cérdoba, since 1941. It was estimated that the 
military-run industries employed more than 25,000 workers and had $223 million 
in assets. The profits from the sale of factories and equipment to private busi- 
ness were to be used to increase the wages of the military. Some observers spec- 
ulated that the wage increase was a form of pay-off to the military for enforcing 
the "Conintes" plan (see above). 


Not so easily handled was the threat of a strike by the teachers' union, the 
Confederaci6n Argentina de Maestros y Profesores, unless the government raised 
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teachers' wages before May 2. The teachers' demands were valid because of cost- 
of-living increase clauses in contracts signed with the government. Alsogaray 

said that there was no money available and begged for patience, but the teachers 
refused to tighten their belts any more. 


Frondizi Europe Bound. Argentina, while attempting to gain a position as 
Latin American regional representative at the next meeting of the European Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation in Paris, was furthering its own trade inter- 
ests in Europe. This, combined with a gradual elimination of restricting bilateral 
trade agreements and the announcement that President Frondizi would visit West- 
ern Europe in June 1960, indicated that Argentina was making the first, hopeful 
gestures toward realization of Minister Alsogaray's dream of a Transatlantic 
Economic Organization. Such an organization would guarantee Argentina and other 
Latin American nations that they would be able to export agricultural products into 
the European Common Market without heavy restrictions. There was a genuine 
fear that the Western European nations--because of the unifying nature of both the 
European Common Market organization (France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg) and the European Free Trade Association (Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal)-- would rely more on African 
and Asian colonies or ex-colonies of member nations for agricultural products 
previously imported from Latin America. President Frondizi's trip in June would 
principally be devoted to explaining the position that Argentina would have in a 
Transatlantic Economic Organization, the advantages of such an organization, the 
danger of decreasing imports from Latin America, and the opportunities for in- 
creased European investment in Argentine industry. 


URUGUAY 


Blancos Split over Austerity Program. The Blanco (Nationalist) Party, 
which had just marked the beginning of its second year in power after 93 years in 
the political wilderness, moved closer than ever to chaos and collapse. In early 
April, President Benito Nardone announced that he and the other two councilors 
of the Ruralista faction on the colegiado (national executive council) would resign 
unless given more support by Congress. This was widely interpreted as a move 
to call attention to the forthcoming annual Liga Federal de Acci6n Ruralista con- 
vention in Durazno and to underscore his speech there. Some felt that this resig- 


nation threat might be an indication of Nardone's readiness to abandon the unpopu- 
lar austerity program. 


At Durazno, a small city 125 miles from Montevideo, Nardone attacked two 
old foes--Enrique Erro, former Minister of Industry and Labor, and Pedro Berro, 
who recently resigned as Minister of the Interior. Nardone also assailed the con- 
stitution and, following a habit which was giving some unpleasant moments to a good 
many of his fellow countrymen, reiterated his usual argument for a constitutional 
reform with a strong executive to replace the nine-man Swiss style executive coun- 
cil. Pedro Zabalza, another of the Ruralista councilors, was elected president of 
the Ruralista faction, although Nardone retained ultimate control. By the end of 
the month, however, Zabalza, in a surprise move which puzzled press and politi- 
cians alike, suddenly resigned from the colegiado in protest against the financial 
and economic policies of the government. His resignation split the heretofore 
solid Ruralista support for the austerity program. His replacement on the cole- 
giado was Alberto Artagaveytia, a member of the Herrerista faction, leaving four 
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of the six majority councilors from the Herrerista faction. This led many observ- 
ers to wonder whether the Ruralistas were going to shift the onus for austerity to 
the other faction, in a maneuver similar to that of Erro in January (HAR, XIII: 56). 
There was also the possibility that Zabalza was attempting to become more inde- 
pendent from Nardone, thus creating a growing split among the Ruralistas them- 
selves. If a constitutional reform should be made in the future, having resigned 
from the colegiado would be a good recommendation in running for office. 


-The Blanco Party had functioned since its victory in 1958 through a series of 
coalitions between the three major factions. First, the Herrerista faction under 
Luis Alberto de Herrera and later Martin B. Echegoyen had formed a combination 
with the Ruralistas, led by Benito Nardone. The Ruralistas had also been in league 
with the Uni6n Blanca DemocrAatica (UBD) since February 1959, and to complicate 
matters further, the Herreristas coalesced with the UBD during the same month. 
These coalitions were now breaking apart due to the pressure of the Blanco Party's 
austerity program of monetary reform (HAR, XII: 171). The cost of living rose 
steadily in April, and the pinch was felt more keenly than ever. Hard-pressed 
members of Congress were looking forward to the 1962 elections with a view to 
making records which would appear to place them on the side of the people. The 
author of the reform program, Finance Minister Juan Azzini, was to be called be- 
fore Congress for questioning early in May as a result of attacks both from within 
his own party and the opposition Colorados. 


Labor Law Considered. The colegiado sent to Congress a bill which would 
regulate trade unions and collective agreements and modify the minimum salary 
law. It provided that strikes might not be held unless approved by a majority vote 
on a secret ballot and that the "rights" of trade unions should be established by 
regulation. For strike arbitration it was proposed that the executive power nomi- 
nate three representatives of its own to sit with two from the conflicting parties, 
the latter also to be nominated by the executive. Union members regarded the bill 
as being very pro-management, and several mild demonstrations were staged. Un- 
less modifications were made, more positive agitation was feared. 


Exports of Hides and Skins at a Five-Year Low. Uruguayan exports of hides 
and skins in 1959 fell to a five-year low. Only 28 million pounds of cattle hides 
were exported, as compared with 28.2 million pounds in 1958 and 39.4 million in 
1957. The principal reason for the drop was the weather, Uruguay's worst in 36 
years. Destructive floods, brought on by heavy rains, had caused many cattle and 
sheep to be drowned or lost to disease and malnutrition. Hide dealers were also 
stockpiling their supplies in anticipation of a better deal under Uruguay's new for- 
eign trade law passed in December (HAR, XII: 693). 


Electric Power Rationing Ended. On April 1, the government ended electric — 
power rationing throughout Uruguay. The nation had been forced to conserve its | 
electricity as a result of the April 1959 floods (HAR, XII: 229), which badly dam- 
aged the Rinc6én del Bonete power dam installation. The situation had taken a turn 
for the worse when emergency generating equipment broke down in January 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 57), but at the end of a year of reconstruction the dam facilities were 
finally put back in operation. 


New Foreign Credit Negotiations. Uruguay renewed official negotiations 
with the United States and four European countries to obtain loans for import debt 
payments and the financing of public works programs. The United States had an- 
nounced that it would consider this loan after negotiations were completed between 
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Uruguay and the International Monetary Fund. The French delegate to the France- 
Latin America Chamber of Commerce said in Montevideo that his country was in- 
terested in increased purchases of wool, hides, and meat from Uruguay. He felt 
that this trade would soon acquire a much greater importance. The Soviet Union, 
which had not bought any wool for the past five months (HAR, XIII: 207), reportedly 
offered to resume purchases on a reciprocal basis for Soviet oil. 


The provisional committee of the Free Trade Zone of Latin America (HAR, 
XIII: 132) met in Montevideo, elected officers, and planned another meeting in the 
near future. This marked another step toward a common market in Latin America. 


PARAGUAY 


Exiled Rebels again Invade Paraguay. On April 29 a group of armed rebels 
crossed the Paranda River in another attempt to rescue their homeland from the 
hands of dictator Alfredo Stroessner. Although this new invasion apparently had 
as little chance of success as the December 1959 attempt (HAR, XII: 695), observ- 
ers in Argentina reported that the rebel army seemed to be stronger, better armed, 
and more numerous than it was in December. Paraguayan Interior Minister Edgar 
Insfran promised that the invasion would soon be suppressed by the Army; and as 
though punctuating that statement, Air Force planes were dispatched to bomb the 
battleground, located on the Parand River along the boundary between Paraguay 

and Argentina's Misiones Province. Insfran declared that the rebels, armed with 
Argentine weapons, attacked Paraguay from the Brazilian frontier as well as from 


that of Argentina. Fighting still raged as the month ended, but neutral observers 
held little hope of rebel success. 


Dissidents Ask Aid of Venezuela. Paraguayan opponents of President Alfredo 
Stroessner, members of the 14th of May Movement for Paraguayan Liberty, and 
members of the Liberal and Febrerista Parties submitted a petition to the Second 
Inter- American Conference for Democracy and Freedom (see VENEZUELA). The 
petition asked the conference to insist that Stroessner recognize the inalienable 
rights of citizens of Paraguay, as set forth by the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS), and declared that Stroessner's "tyrannical re- 
gime" threatened the harmony and peace of all of South America. The dissidents 


requested that Venezuela present the Paraguayan case before the Council of the 
OAS. 


Protest by CPT in Exile. The Confederaci6n Paraguaya de Trabajadores 
(CPT) in exile sent a letter from Montevideo, Uruguay, to the International Trans- 
port Federation (ITF) protesting outrages perpetrated by the Stroessner dictator- 
ship against all Paraguayan workers in general and against the League of Maritime 
Workers in particular. According to the CPT, government agents broke up the 
Third Paraguayan Maritime Congress by imposing on the congress their own list 

of pro-Stroessner candidates, in the election of a steering committee. The protest 
also stated that the quoted incident was just another in a long series of Stroessner's 
injustices to organized labor in Paraguay. The protest was sent to the ITF through 
the Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT). 


Unfavorable Balance of Trade. Although a seasonal low had been expected 
in Paraguay's exports, the period was abnormally slow. The first three months 
of 1960 showed an unfavorable balance of trade of $1,191,000 compared to $1,141,000 


for the same period in 1959. The overall balance of trade for 1959 had been favor- 
able (HAR, XIII: 59). 
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Reports from the Paraguayan tobacco industry predicted that the 1960 crop 
would reach approximately 40,000 bales (25,000 bales were exported in 1959). 
Representatives of the tobacco industry were favorably impressed by the fact that 
U.S. importers were showing increased interest in Paraguayan tobacco, since the 
crop this year was of the lighter, milder type preferred on the U.S. market. 


BRAZIL 


Inauguration of Brasilia and State of Guanabara. Brasflia, Brazil's new 

. capital on the plateau of Goids State, was inaugurated April 21 with great festivi- 
ties, including a parade by 5,000 troops and 10,000 workers, a luxury ball at the 
President's residence attended by 5,000 guests, lots of music--popular sambas 

: and a 500-piece orchestra--and 38 tons of fireworks. Pope John XXIII sent his 
blessings over the Vatican radio, and a mass was celebrated by the papal legate 
Manuel Cardinal Gongalves Cerejeira of Portugal. Besides the 5,000 invited dig- 
nitaries, the new city was crowded with 100,000 visitors; unfortunately, however, 
the one first-class permanent hotel had only 180 rooms. Some 800 special police 
were called out to handle the streams of vehicles that poured into the city over the 


new highways from the states of Goifs, SHo Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 


Until April 12 no one knew whether or not President Juscelino Kubitschek 
would succeed in moving the government to Brasflia on the appointed date of 
April 21. The air was tense with charges of graft and misuse of funds in the erec- 
tion of the city, and there were rumors of plots to block the move. Congress ap- 
proved the final bill of transfer, however, over the opposition of the minority bloc 
Uniaio Democr§atica Nacional (UDN); and on April 13 the Supreme Court ruled by a 
vote of 7 to 4 to move to Brasflia, conceding that since the transfer was written 
into the Constitution it would have to be obeyed. 


The creation of Brasflia was the personal triumph of President Kubitschek, 
who had not hesitated to use all the powers vested in his office to carry out the 
project. It was not known how much money the government had poured into Bra- 
sflia since construction began in April 1957, but some estimated spending at $500 
million. The money had come chiefly from foreign loans and the printing press, 
and the inflation which resulted from this deficit spending had affected Brazil's 


entire economy. The cruzeiro had dropped from 65 in 1957 to 200 to the dollar 
in 1959. 


By moving the capital to Brasflia, 600 miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro, 
the President hoped to draw Brazilians from the coast to develop the minerals and 
. agricultural lands of the largely neglected interior. To most Brazilians, Brasflia 
was a symbol of the greatness they saw in store for their country. To many con- 
servatives, however, it seemed a waste of labor and money that might have been 
used on more pressing problems. Some members of Congress denounced Brasflia 
as "Kubitschek's folly," and Rio's leading conservative newspapers, Correio da 
Manha and O Globo, considered the project "insanity." 


The transfer of the government on April 21 was far from complete. The 
city was not ready to function as a capital since facilities were unfinished and 
housing inadequate (HAR, XIII: 210). Consequently, after the inauguration, Con- 
gress voted to adjourn until May 10, and the Supreme Court recessed until June 30, 
declaring that it would not stay in Brasflia until conditions were satisfactory for 
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the normal functioning of the Judiciary. Justice Luiz Gallotti, one of the four who 
had voted against the Court's going to Brasflia, said that only the executive power 
would function normally in the new capital. However, even the President's Cabi- 
net found facilities in Brasflia inadequate, and eight of the eleven Ministers soon 
returned to Rio de Janeiro. From his Rio office, Public Works Minister Ernani 

do Amaral Peixoto signed documents date-lined "Brasflia" and told visitors that 
"officially" he was in the new capital. Faced with this minor rebellion, Kubitschek 
sent an ultimatum to the Ministers to return to Brasilia or resign. He countered 
complaints about inadequate facilities, especially communications and housing, by 
saying, "On Monday we start another blitz to finish Brasflia." 


The city plan and architecture of Brasflia, which were the work of Brazilian 
architects Oscar Niemeyer and Liicio Costa, were criticized by Brazilian sociolo- 
gist Gilberto Freyre in an article in the Reporter. Freyre charged that Costa and 
Niemeyer had ignored the problems of building in the tropics and had sacrificed 
function to beauty. He complained of a lack of adequate space for schools and ur- 
ban recreation and stated that, since Brazil was living in a period of rapid social 
transition and technological change, many of the buildings would soon be obsolete. 
Freyre stated that social scientists should have been asked to collaborate in de- 
signing the city. 


Israel Pinheiro da Silva became the first mayor of Brasflia upon Senate ap- 
proval of his appointment by Kubitschek. Pinheiro had formerly headed the gov- 
ernment construction agency for Brasflia, Companhia Urbanizadora da Nova Capi- 
tal (NOVACAP). 


Upon the transfer of the capital to Brasflia, the old Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro became the State of Guanabara, with José Sette Camara appointed by 
Kubitschek as provisional governor. Congress ruled that elections should take 
place in Guanabara on October 3 for a governor and a state legislature. The leg- 
islature's first task would be to draft a constitution for the new state. 


Ministerial Reform. Political pressures from the Partido Trabalhisto 
Brasileiro (PTB--labor party) forced President Kubitschek to make two changes 
in his Cabinet. PTB Senator Barros de Carvalho, of Pernambuco, replaced 
Mario Meneghetti as Minister of Agriculture. Minister of Labor Fernando N6- 
brega was replaced by Jodo Batista Ramos of the SAo Paulo PTB. Meneghetti's 
resignation was forced by Leonel Brizola, Governor of Rio Grande do Sul and 
brother-in-law of Vice President Jofio Goulart. Goulart, president of the PTB, 
was responsible for Nébrega's replacement. The Vice President wanted a minis- 
ter whom he could control, because although Nébrega was a PTB member, he was 
too independent to obey Goulart's orders. 


Presidential Campaign. The campaigns of Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott 
and Janio Quadros, the two major candidates in the approaching October presiden- 
tial election, took on similar aspects during April. For one thing it appeared that 
neither candidate was receiving active party support. According to the weekly 
magazine Visdo, part of the reason was that neither Lott nor Quadros had origi- 
nally belonged to the parties that nominated them. Before becoming the candidate 
of the PTB and Partido Social DemocrAatico (PSD) coalition, Marshal Lott, as Min- 
ister of War, had not had any party affiliation. Although UDN candidate Quadros 
had campaigned for that party in 1955, he was elected a federal deputy represent- 
ing the Paran4d PTB in 1958. Against Quadros also was the fact that he had incurred 
the dislike of UDN president José de Magalhaes Pinto when he temporarily withdrew 
his candidacy in late 1959 (HAR, XII: 630). 
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Another similarity between the two campaigns was the failure of either man 
to find an issue that would appeal to the voters. Lott, as the government candi- 
date, based his campaign on promises to continue Kubitschek's policies and proj- 
ects without adding anything positive himself. Quadros, rather than face the tide 

of Kubitschek's popularity, was content to discuss Fidel Castro and his Cuban trip 
(HAR, XIII: 211), subjects which did not have widespread appeal. Generally speak- 
ing, public interest in Brazil was focused on Kubitschek and the move to Brasflia 

rather than on Quadros and Lott. 


Apathetic party support was not restricted to the candidates for the Presi- 
dency. Leandro Maciel, running mate of Janio Quadros, resigned on April 24, 
accusing some UDN leaders of attempting to sabotage Quadros' candidacy through 
inaction. The UDN accepted Maciel's resignation and nominated Milton Campos, 
former governor of Minas Gerais and unsuccessful UDN vice-presidential candi- 
date in 1955, to replace him. 


The change of vice-presidential candidates was not the only shake-up expe- 
rienced in the UDN camp. To avoid a party split, Magalhaies Pinto acquiesced to 
the demands of Carlos Lacerda to be made Quadros' campaign manager (HAR, 

XIII: 209). Lacerda wanted the UDN to make a direct attack on Kubitschek's poli- 
cies regarding Brasflia, freedom of radio, inflation, and corruption in government. 
According to Lacerda, the UDN in its present role was acting like a section of the 
governing PSD. Some observers believed that Lacerda had won the fight with the 
UDN by threatening to tell the people that the UDN did not take a firm stand against 
Kubitschek because its leaders were getting favors from the government. 


As in previous months, the PSD-PTB coalition listened to vice-presidential 
candidate Joaio Goulart's threats to withdraw from the race if PTB demands for 
labor reform were not met (HAR, XIII: 61, 136, 209). The PSD continued its firm 
stand against the reforms, considering them dangerous to the social order. 


Rumors circulated in April that a coup might be in the offing to keep Kubit- 
schek in office. (Legally the President cannot succeed himself.) Supporting the 
rumors was the fact that while the President's popularity had shown a strong up- 
surge resulting from the inauguration of Brasflia, the UDN had done nothing to 
counteract it by an effective opposition campaign. To prevent the spread of such 
rumors, Minister of Justice Armando Falcfo told the press on April 28 that any 
speculations concerning a “"continuist"’ movement were pure fantasy. Later the 
majority leader in the Chamber of Deputies declared that the President had said 
that he would consider as his personal enemy anyone who should try to have him 
re-elected. 


Political Stability Strengthened by Attitude of Military. A cordial meeting 
in April between War Minister Odflio Denys and General Sténio de Albuquerque, 
chief of the Second Army stationed in SAo Paulo, added to Brazil's political sta- 
bility. Since General Albuquerque favored Quadros, there was much distrust be- 
tween him and ex-Minister of War Lott. The meeting strengthened both Denys' 
and Albuquerque's positions. Considering the influence which the military exer- 
cises in Brazilian politics, the proof of harmony between the two important army 
chiefs was interpreted as meaning that the Army would stay out of politics and 
uphold democratic elections, as Denys had constantly maintained that it should. 
Another factor which promised to assure stability in the Armed Forces was an 
absurdly high pay raise for military personnel. The pay of generals, admirals, 
and brigadiers was to be increased by almost 100%. 
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Lott Against Disarmament; Dorticés to Visit Brazil. Marshal Lott took a 
stand on Brazilian disarmament which practically killed hopes for a successful 
Latin American disarmament conference. In repudiating the Eisenhower-backed 
Chilean proposal to divert funds from the military to economic development, Lott 
said that Brazil needed the Armed Forces to protect its natural resources and 

also that they were a factor in unifying the nation. 


Brazilian-Cuban relations appeared to take a turn for the better with the 
acceptance of an invitation to visit Brazil by Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticés 


Torrado. Vasco Leit&io da Cunha, Brazilian Ambassador in Havana, extended 
the invitation. 


National Economy; Labor. To meet costs of the transfer to Brasflia, 
1,800 million cruzeiros were issued by the Treasury on April 17. This first 
currency issue of 1960 brought the total number of cruzeiros in circulation to a 
record 156,421 million ($732,105,000). The Confederation of Commercial Em- 
ployees of Brazil sent a well-documented letter to the Ministry of Labor outlining 
the scarcity of prime food staples for workers and the continuing rise in the cost 
of living. However, the rate of increase in the cost of living had slowed down by 
April to about 1% per month as compared to 4% per month for the same period in 
1959. Some observers felt that substantial wage increases granted in February 
would bring further price increases. 


At the Bardo de Cocais iron mine in Minas Gerais (near Belo Horizonte), 
some 1,000 workers struck for a 60% wage increase. A military detachment 
guarded the town, and men armed with machine guns and tear gas protected the 
company property. Workers on the Central do Brasil railroad decided to call a 
general strike if their wage demands were not met. 


Vehicle Industry; Power Projects. In further expansion of Brazil's rapidly 
growing vehicle industry, government officials authorized ten companies to begin 
the production of tractors. The companies were Massey Ferguson, Renault, Ford, 
J.I. Case, Hannomag, Deutz, Fiat, Fendt, Valmet, and Zetor. Plans called for 


the manufacture of 3,000 units during 1960, using 70% Brazilian materials by 
weight. 


Volkswagen do Brasil's preparations to export panel-type trucks to the United 
States (HAR, XIII: 212) were halted because of protests over the discrepancy be- 
tween the proposed export price and that charged in Brazil. The vehicles would 

have been delivered in the United States for 240,000 cruzeiros ($1,200), while the 
domestic price was 400,000 cruzeiros ($2,000). 


Plans were made public in April for the further development of Brazil's 
electric power potential. So Paulo State planned 22 projects which would in- 
crease its electric power-generating capacity by 963,000 kws. in 1960. The gov- 
ernment petroleum monopoly Petrobr4s said it would build a 200-million-cruzeiro 
substation to provide electric service for the Bahian Rec6ncavo by drawing power 
from the Paulo Afonso power house on the Rio S40 Francisco. 


Malaria Eradication Program in SAo Paulo. An all-out campaign against 
malaria in the State of Sio Paulo was being conducted by 1,000 doctors, nurses, 
and engineers, assisted by 5,000 volunteers. The workers were using 500 tons 


of DDT annually and were spraying some 4,000 houses daily in an area inhabited 
by 2.7 million persons. 
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Trade with Russia and Venezuela. Russian delegates arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro on April 27 to discuss expansion of a trade agreement signed between 
Brazil and Russia in December 1959 (HAR, XII: 698). The present agreement 
called for an exchange of materials valued at approximately $25 million in 1960, 
mostly Soviet wheat and crude oil for Brazilian coffee, increasing to $42 million 

in 1962. A communiqué of the Brazilian Foreign Ministry said that the mission 
would make a series of visits to different regions of Brazil in order to obtain a 
clearer picture of the possibilities of increasing trade between the two countries. 
Meanwhile, the Catholic University of Pérto Alegre in Rio Grande do Sul announced 
that it would offer Russian language courses in its next academic session. It would 
be the second university to do so; the first was the University of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Brazil began a trade drive in Venezuela with an exhibit of Brazilian indus- 
trial products in Caracas. Behind the move were hopes to reduce Brazil's $136 
million trade deficit with that country. 


Commentary 


(Continued from p. 222.) 


in complete disregard of the facts, became a noble intellectual crushed by the same 
monster which had destroyed "heroes" like Sandino. The ultimate accolade came 
when a Brazilian family named its child "Caryl Chessman," following the local cus- 
tom of giving one's offspring the name of a hero of humanity such as Rubens, Mozart, 
Napoleon, Nelson, Edison, and Wilson. 


The day of Chessman's execution, the editor was lecturing to a university 
audience in Bogoté. A pall hung over the city, as though a national hero had died. 
The first question asked referred to Chessman. The answer given was clear. 
Whereas Spanish Americans vacillate between pared6n (the firing squad, with no 
habeas corpus) and sentimental denunciations of the death penalty, U.S. law courts, 
with all their faults, prefer a slow and methodical imposition of justice. Nothing 
this editor has read or heard has persuaded him that the death penalty should be 
abolished. If Latin Americans are such humanitarians, why do they do nothing for 
the poor and hungry children wandering through the streets of their capitals? Why 
is it that the violent deaths of Presidents Vargas of Brazil and Rem6én of Panama 
have never been solved, nor have there been the parliamentary enquiries which 
should inevitably follow such major crimes? The simple answer is that in much of 
Latin America justice does not function if powerful individuals or groups object, 

and that gangster elements have been deeply embedded in the public life of Latin 
America. Justice for all, with equality before the law should be the aim of human- 
ity; we should not be diverted from that aim by the misrepresentation which has 
surrounded the Chessman case. 


Ronald Hilton, Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R.H. 


THESAURUS LITTERARUM. Milan. Nuova Accademia Editrice (Via Mazzini 10). 


This monumental collection of monographs and anthologies of the literatures 
of the various countries of the world was accorded high praise in an earlier review 
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in the Hispanic American Report (X: 50). Following the untimely death of Ugo 
Gallo, a greatly enlarged edition of his Storia della letteratura spagnola in two 
volumes (1958, pp. 418, 342) has been brought out by Giuseppe Bellini. Gallo 
and Bellini have likewise authored a Storia della letteratura ispano-americana 
(1958, pp. 482), which is full of pleasant surprises, such as an account of the 
Colombia writer Luis Enrique Osorio, who for three years was a much beloved 
colleague in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford University. P. A. Jannini 
has written a Storia della letteratura brasiliana (1959, pp. 302), which, like 
practically all the other books in the series, combines feasibility with freshness 


of information. Every university library should have the complete set of Thesau- 
rus Litterarum. 


CASSELL'S SPANISH DICTIONARY. Spanish-English, English-Spanish. Edited 
by Edgar Allison Peers, José V. Barragfn, Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge 


Arturo Mora. New York. Funk and Wagnalls. 1959. Pp. 1477. $7.00 plain, 
$7.75 thumb-indexed. 


There are many good Spanish dictionaries on the market. A careful sam- 
pling reveals that this may well be the best of the lot, since it covers adequately 
not only European but also American Spanish. The history of this dictionary is 
interesting. It was the brain-child of Professor Peers. In order to ensure com- 
plete copyright protection in the United States, in terms of the copyright law as it 
was then, it was decided that the type should be set in this country, and composi- 
tion actually began just before World War Il. The outbreak of war brought work on 
the dictionary to a halt, and the material was shipped back to London, where it was 
almost totally destroyed when Cassell's headquarters, "La Belle Sauvage," was 
burned down in the blitz. After World War II came to an end, the project was re- 
sumed and, despite the untimely death of Professor Peers in 1952, the dictionary 


was finally completed. It should be owned by every serious Hispanist and Latin 
Americanist. 


Earl Parker Hanson. PUERTO RICO. LAND OF WONDERS. New York. Knopf. 
1960. Pp. x, 320, xiii. $4.50. 


In many ways, Alfred Knopf is the most serious publisher in the United States. 
This book is unworthy of him. The author gave up his professorship of geography 
to become a paid propagandist for the Mufioz Marfn regime in Puerto Rico. The 
misnamed "Commonwealth" status of Puerto Rico should perhaps be preserved, 
but the essence of the system is that Puerto Rico has prospered because of unfair 
economic advantages it enjoys within the American economic system. It is also 
undeniable that the Caribbean islands are producing more population than they can 
support and are as far as possible dumping them on the United States and to a les- . 
ser degree on Great Britain. Hanson disregards this basic fact and in his chatty 

and undistinguished way denounces "the temporary popularity of the vicious sys- 

tem of thought known as neo-Malthusianism" (p. 7). Mufioz Marfn's name will 

live in the history of the Americas, and it would be proper if this book had appeared 

as a piece of propaganda published by the island government. What is inacceptable 


is that a serious publisher should present this as a scholarly analysis of Puerto 
Rican problems. 


Eudocio Ravines. AMERICA LATINA. UN CONTINENTE EN ERUPCION. Buenos 
Aires. Claridad. 1956. Pp. 263. 


We wish to call attention belatedly to this work by the Peruvian author of The 
Yennan Way, who is also the editor of the liberal anti-Communist weekly Vanguardi ° 
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It may be hard for outsiders to understand why this treatise has aroused so much 
interest in Latin America. Ravines, who knows the Communist movement from 
the inside, gives us a description of a telluric "Latin" or rather "Indo" America, 
in which the white man is a historic accident. He has foisted on the continent a 
false nationalism and passion for industrialization. The basic problem is in the 
neglected countryside, where the Indian is still suffering under a cruel system 
which derives from the Spanish encomienda. Only a genuine agrarian reform will 
avoid an explosion in "Latin" America. 


THE JOURNALS OF DANIEL NOBLE JOHNSON (1822-63) UNITED STATES NAVY. 
Edited by Mendel L. Peterson. Washington, D.C. Smithsonian Institution. 1959. 
Pp. 268. 


Published as Volume 136, No. 2, of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 


ware," 1841-1842 and the Notes by the Way While on Board the U.S. Schooner 
Enterprise constitute a valuable addition to the travel literature of South America, 
which really gives us a better insight into the life of that continent than do belles 
lettres. Johnson's account is of peculiar interest in that it gives us a vivid picture 
of the importance of the Atlantic sea lanes in the life of 19th-century Brazil. True, 
there are colorful references to Brazil itself, such as the account of the arrival 
(by sea!) of the bride of Emperor Pedro II, Teresa Maria Josephine of Naples. 
Regarding the role of navies in the Brazilian affairs of that time, it is interesting 
to read for example of the substantial deployment of British naval vessels to cut 
off the slave trade between Africa and Brazil. We get valuable insight into naval 
mores. Life on board the "Delaware" was frequently revolting in the eyes of 
Johnson, who was a refined and educated man. He believed that only physical 
punishment could instill decency and honesty into the motley crew: "It appears to 
me that our service has become so degraded, that the enactment of these severe 
regulations becomes actually necessary, and the only way to enforce obedience is 
by a strong appeal to the back. . . If perchance a respectable man should enter our 
service, he is almost sure to become corrupt for the reason that he finds little or 
nothing to be gained by maintaining a good reputation" (p. 23). 


E. David Cronon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS IN MEXICO. Madison. University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. 369. $6.00. 


The author is now Associate Professor of History at the University of Ne- 
braska, but this book was written when he was on the faculty of Yale University. 
It is based on a variety of documents, especially the Josephus Daniels Papers in 
the Library of Congress. The story of Daniels' ambassadorship in Mexico has 
been told by Daniels himself in the fifth volume of his autobiography, Shirt-Sleeve 
Diplomat (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1947). When he was 
appointed ambassador in 1933, Daniels was seventy years old and extremely un- 
popular in Mexico, since, when in 1914 the U.S. Navy had seized Veracruz and 
killed more than a hundred Mexicans, the man who gave the order was Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels. His Assistant Secretary of the Navy at the time 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. Yet Daniels surprised Mexicans by his willingness 
to go along with the anti-foreign moves of the Mexican Government and his rejec- 
tion of the big stick tradition. Professor Cronon's study is an excellent piece of 
scholarly writing, but it sounds too much like an apology for Daniels. It is easy 
to be a popular ambassador by giving up even legitimate rights. If Ambassador 
Bonsal were to give in to Castro on every point, he would become a national hero 
in Cuba, but this would not necessarily make him a good ambassador. 


tions, the Journal of a Cruise on the Brazils on Board of the U.S. Ship "Dela- 
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PICASSO. VARIATIONS ON VELAZQUEZ' PAINTING "THE MAIDS OF HONOR" 
AND OTHER RECENT WORKS. With a personal reflection by Jaime Sabartes. 
New York. Harry N. Abrams. 1959. Pp. 16, 58 plates. 


It is better to admire this beautiful art book than to start squabbling about 
Picasso. Jaime Sabartes argues that VelA4zquez painted as he did because the 
camera had not yet been invented; photography has done away with the need for 
realistic portrait painting. Now the artist is free to follow his artistic bent and 
to give his imagination free rein. Picasso has taken the famous court portrait of 
"Las Meninas" and treated the subject in ‘a nonrepresentational fashion. The 
result seems crude in comparison with VelAzquez' consummate art, and all but 
Picasso fans will prefer the original. Yet it must be realized that for Picasso 
the creative effort involved was great and the task time consuming. All will 
agree that this large format book (15 by 11 inches), with its beautiful color re- 
productions, is a masterpiece of book-making. The color-plates were made in 
France, and the book was printed and bound in the Netherlands. It was published 
in France by Editions Cercle d'Art. 


Vincent J. R. Kehoe. AFICIONADO! The Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Fiesta de 
Toros of Spain. New York. Hastings House. 1959. Pp. 256. $12.50. 


A perusal of this book goes a long way toward explaining what is wrong with 
contemporary Spain and with U.S.-Spanish relations. While a majority of Span- 
iards are abandoning a "sport" which is even more barbarous than prize fighting 
in favor of the truly international game of soccer, the Spanish traditionalists, with 
the support of the Franco government, are trying hard to revive the misnamed 
fiesta nacional. The United States, where a lust for blood spectacles is kept in 


check by the Puritan tradition, welcomes Franco as an ally, and with him all he 
stands for, including death in the afternoon. Those who have followed for decades 
the deep drama of Spain may feel that their efforts are useless if the nonsense 
heaped up in this book represents the spirit of American interest in Spain. Spain's 
history is full of true glory, but the dedication of Kehoe's book is bathos: "I dedi- 
cate this book to matadores de toros José Marfa Recondo, Manolo Segura, and to 
the glory of Spain."" A photograph of the statue of Ronda bullfighter Pedro Romero 
figures prominently at the beginning of the book, and we are told that he killed over 
6,000 bulls. Sure enough, the cult of the Virgen de la Macarena comes in, with 
pictures of a table covered with images of various Virgins, and a bullfighter stand- 
ing head bowed and hands clasped in prayer. There are many arguments in favor 
of religion, but this is possibly the worst: "A war correspondent once said, 'There 
are no atheists in foxholes.' It might be also said that there can be no atheists in 
the ring of death. Every torero I have met has been a believer in some form of 
religion" (p. 162). 


Bracero study. Warm praise has been accorded to the work of Dr. Richard 


of Chihuahua. It is an essential for all those studying relations between the United 
States and Mexico. It may be obtained from Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 
University, for $3.00. 


ye 
i : H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural Dynamics 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spai yore ry and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old me ished subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hirpanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the socal scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-da struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way caianic nai sacle growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
plas» ist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 

pares ily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 

Geography pla an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without vat he geographical pasis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
porns eae the itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ave ose 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 
Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. 1-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 
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